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SOME NEW APPLICANTS FOR POPULAR FAVOR The American Accountant 
Public Speaking and Reading Every-Day Business for Schools j 
} (Thoroughly Revised up to Date) 
OF THE NEW ELOCUTION Arranged for ‘ae schools, the B Y W. SANDY, 


By Pror. E. N. KirBy author of this volume has presented a large amount 
This book will do more to popularize declamation of practical business information that cannot fail to 


be of life-benefit to all who have access to the work. | IS a new, practical, and up-to-the-times work on the science 


in the schoolroom than any work heretofore pre | “(yanters on Letter-Writing, Post-Office Business, 


of public speaking, and in-| tional Banks, ‘Taxes, Instrancer adn host of otner| aNd practice of accounts, and an exposition of the princi- 


S ble to grasp the spirit of public speaking, and in-|? 
pon of being the difficult task that it proves to prc get ane io make the work at once valuable l es of bu 5 i ness 
many, it is made at once simple and attractive. A Sor bag Springs P i 
Schools, on Brooklyn a ew York lists, etc. 
bonrde, 20 exate, net. It embodies the results of the author's experience of 
Historical Supplementary Reading Geographical Supplementary Reading | |tWenty years in teaching large classes in day and evening - 
a For Upper Primaries. Net Prices. for Primary Grades. Net Prices. schools. 
Stories f American History ...$ .30| Miss West’s Class in Geography............. $ .30 
asm ae Dhaest Our Country ........ 69| Book I., King’s Geographical Reader ...... -50 It is suited to give the student a practical knowledge 
$1.00| Book This Continent of Ours........... accounts in as short a time as is consistent with 
Col. Book ITII., Visits to Maine, Washington, ete. .56 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers,...... IV., Visits to Florida, Chicago, etc... .56 thoroughness. 
Watson's The Boston Tea | It presents the subject in such a way that the student 
Varney’s Story of Patriots’ 50 Miscellaneous Supplementary Reading P Je 
‘fo | Robinson Crusoe for sojeasily grasps the theory of accounts and becomes more 
Arabian Nights for Schools .................. 30 ‘ 
3ojthan a mere copyist of forms — becomes an intelligent 
NY Heroes and Martyrs of Invention........... 80 book- keeper 
Tenmey’s Pictures and Stories of Animals. Correspondence invited. Send for Catalogue of our 
Wile eet .60| Young Folks’ Book of Poetry................ 80 publications. 
Towle’s Nation in a Nutshell (U. S.)........ .30) Ruskin’s King of the Golden River ..... .. .20 Adaress 


In making up your list of Supplementary Reading for the year, please give the above books 


your consideration. University PuBlisHine Company, 


Complete Catalogues and specimen pages sent free upon application, and any of above books 


sent, postpaid, upon receipt of net price. Educational Publishers, 
LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers 
NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 
No. 10 Milk Street, Boston f 352 Washington St., Boston. 


Readopted as THE BEST Books Les Miserables. 


In July, 1894, the State Examination Board of the State of New York, consisting of 


the institute faculty and the training class inspectors, decided that all questions in 7 it} j : 
2) Mernops AxD SCHOOL ECONOMY IN EXAMINATIONS FoR TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES By Victor HuGo. One volume edition. In French. Edited by A. de Rougemont, A.M. 


YEAR SHOULD BE ScHOOL RooM GUIDE, (Chautauqua University). 
AGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE, AND WHITE’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. ; ibiti 

THESE BOOKS HAVE JUST BEEN READOPTED FOR 1896. No stronger In the whole range of fiction no work has ever been produced exhibiting such a tender 
testimony to their value need be given. pathos. The whole world has recognized and felt the deep thrilling emotion with which 


It is evident that this decision renders these three books indispensable to every|the heart throbs at the intensely human picture of a man’s struggle with fate. In this 


teacher. He should own, read, and keep them for reference. 
—— oe Recognizing the demand for the three in sets, we offer the three to teachers as follows: edition all passages not bearing directly on the story have been omitted, leaving the whole 
found paper, tale continuous, absolutely untouched, in the words of the master writer. Perhaps the in- 
Wales “ oleth, terest is thereby intensified. To elucidate all historical or local allusions, and interpret the 
ALL THREE OF THE ABOVE BOUND IN CLOTH, POSTPAID, FOR...........++..0.+.. $3.00. absolutely idiomatic expressions, a few explanatory notes are added. The volume is well 


Our edition of P. reproduces the only editidn that Mr. Page ever published or authorized, and follows * 
the by text. The Tabular Analysis for Review is the most distinctive feature of this edition, and made, and in lar ge, clear type on good paper. 
t 


fee Makes it by far the best to use in preparing for examinations. y " i for intr i .20. 
uv. = Ordered singly, we shall sell ( DeGraff’s Guide................... in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, g1.29| 12% Cloth, pp. 533, $1.50. To instructors, schools and colleges, for introduction, $1.20 
these books, postpaid, at the fol- } Page's Theory and Practice..... 89 Complete Catalogue of all Publications on application. 


W. BARDEEN, Publisher, : : : : Syracuse, N. Y. WILLIAM R. JENKINS, NEW YORK, 


GRAND PANACEA AMONG THE ANCIENTS was tniversally sought after. 
ts. PROFESSIONAL PENZ 


The pen-acea in the modern schoolroom is the Esterbrook Steel Pen, which by its 


—— > ESTERBROOKECO. 
PROFESSi 


perfectness is a cure for all the evils from bad pens. Order through the dealers. WER ne eral 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 7° 
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What Arkansas thinks of Shakespeare. 


A New York bookseller says he recently got a letter from a customer in Arkansas who had found a paper 
copy of one of Shakespeare’s plays. He thought it very fine, and suggested that it ought to be reprinted for 
popular sale. This reminds us that we occasionally get letters from people who seem to have discovered for the 


ire not 
y for4 
ved for 


uch the 
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irectl) 


os form leads. They tell us how much more writing they can do with a Dixon pencil, how much easier they can do Ra 


it, and how much cheaper it is for them to use Dixon’s pencils; and they wonder why we do not advertise them 


— (| more and let people know about them. We thought we were advertising pretty extensively, and that people very A 
my) Scnerally knew of the merits of the Dixon pencils. If you, “kind reader,” are not familiar with them, send 16 cents mi | 
and get samples worth double the money. (Mention N. E. Journal of Education.) i | 


first time that Dixon’s “American Graphite” pencils are superior to all other pencils for smooth, tough, and uni- af 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. Ue 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. 6. 


FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency, 
Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 
260-page Catalog just ovt. Free to School People. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 


Promp 


School Property. 
Expert 


Courteous 


Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. 


Private Schools, C: lleges. Fa i r 


15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Grand Union Hotel, 


Opp. Grand Cent: al Station, 


**The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. 


Rooms $1 a day up. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER, 


,. For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; athlete 
* orinvalid. Complete gymnasium; takes 6 
‘acre. in. of floor-room; new, scientific, durable, 
(aveencheap. Indorsed by 100,000 physicians, 
“Um@eeslawyers, clergymen, editors, and others 
now using it. Illustrated circular, 40 en- 
free. Address D. L. DOWD, 
cientific Physical and Vocal Culture, 9 
East l4th street, N. Y. eow 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and good will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to. HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AiIRGREMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Bolvwenw.” Sealed 
ars, Ga, Wileex Bpeaifie Co. Phila 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 
By 8S. C. PEABODY. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the “ AMERICAN TEACHER.” 

Paper; price, 25 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WeEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
ue J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


$ THE ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY 


is never too busy to answer letters of inquiry promptly and carefully. 
Anything and everything from a piece of chalk to a two hundred 
dollar globe—from. a kindergarten chair to a car load of desks— 
is in our line. Consider us meEADQUARTERS for all information 


about Scnoou Goovs. MAMMOTH CATALOGUE free on request. 


é No order too small to receive prompt attention. 
Always get our prices before buying. 


Home Office: 65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
420408 


FOR VERTICAL WRiTING 


These Pens have been ae designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... . 91 John Street, New York. 


‘QHERION 
TEREOPTICONS, 


bg. 
LO, N.Y. 


A, DA. 


J.B.COLT & CO., 


NEW YORK. 
SEND 


2 


PHILADELPHI 


5 


‘Department Superintendence, 


Jacksonville, Fla., February 18-20, 


VIA. PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


Colonial Express from Boston to Jacksonville, with 
only One Change of Pullman. 


Rate from Boston, all rail, one night en route, going 
and returning, ‘ $46.54 


Tickets good, going, February 14-17. 


GEO. M. ROBERTS, 
205 Washington St., Boston. 


For particulars address 
N. E. Pass. Agent, 


We Have a Message 


This week of unusual interest to our subscribers. 

During the past two months the Winship Teachers’ Agency, under the 
new management, has had a phenomenal call for experienced teachers from 
all over the country, and especially from the New England States. 

The Agency has had considerable difficulty in filling some of these va- 
cancies, for the reason that it has not had suitable candidates to offer. We 
realize that the bulk of our subscribers are actually engaged in schoolroom 
work, which makes them desirable candidates to have on the Agency’s list. 

We therefore make this liberal offer to the subscribers of the JoURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, and to no one else: 

Send us $3.50, and the Winship Teachers’ Agency 
will send you a certificate of membership for two years 
and we will renew your subscription to the JouRNAL OF 
EDUCATION one year. 

For $5.00 we will send you a receipt for two years’ 
subscription to the JourNAL or Epucation and a two- 
years’ membership in the Agency. 

Don’t forget these liberal offers. 


. BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Néw Encrianp Pusuisutne Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new query subscription. 
EW ENG D PUBLISHING CO., 

3 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bellis for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO. | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 


Description and prices on application. 


AND J. W. 
ORN & 00. 
SUPPLIES, NEW YORK. 
Send for new Catalogue. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH 4LVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL OF BDUCATION. 


Amateurs and professionals 
desiring instruments suitable for the lecture room, “ 
school, church or home, can here obtain high grade s 


STEREOPTICONS, 3 
MAGIC LANTERNS @ 


and accessories at manufacturer's prices. 
Specially adapted for use of oil, lime or electric light. 
My name appears on everything | manutacture and 
guarantees you the best of materials and workmanship, 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements and 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock always 
on hand, Send for my free catalogue. 
CHAS. BESELER, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


218 Centre St., New York City. 


GENERAL 


SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES |. 


OF ALL KINDS a 


J.L. HAMMETT CO. 
‘352 WASHINGTON ST. 
iy ASS. 


New Washington Stencils 


For the hlackboard. 


A series of specially attractive pictures, illustrating 
the Life of Washington. Size, 18x 24 and 30x 40. 


Washington Receiving Instruction from 


Washington and his Hatchet............-. 5 ets. 
Washington as 5 cts. 
Washington as Commander-in-Chief..... 5 cts. 
Surrender of Cornwallis 10 cts, 
Washington as President ...............--. 5 cts. 
The Family at Mt. Vernon................ 10 cts. BS 
Washington’s Tomb......... 5 cts. 
Washington’s Monument 5 ets. 
Flag and Liberty Bell 5 cts. 


Sold separately at prices given, or all for 50 cents. 
Sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPAN\, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


OF THE 4 
LING SYSTEM. § 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston. 


In Three Series. . . Price, 15 cts. each. 
The Three Series to One Address, 35 Cents. 


These cards containing graded exercises have bee) 
prepared with great care. There is a regular pro 
gression from card to card, and from one series (0 
the next; and the various movements have bee! 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. The first series is particularly well suited 
for primary grades, and the entire set will furnis! 
enough work for a year,in an ordinary school. 
They have been especially adapted to the limited 
space available between and around the desks of ou! 
schoolrooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are no 
conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary for! 
drill of ten minutes, —the time usually allowed for 
physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teac) ti 
Ling system. They are simply aids, amd as suc) 
have been found useful, especially in the hans 0! 
tired or new teachers. 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, leavinf 


the teacher free to give his attention more direct! 
to the execution of them by the class. 

The results have been eaters Teachers like 
them because they area help. If you wish to secut 
the best results from these Gymnastics, send for th! 
set of cards. Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset street, Boston. 


Wanted, Teachers who att 


willing to devote a part of their spar 
time to soliciting orders for our cd) 
cational publications, to write us {qm 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commission 
and furnish all necessary supplit™™ 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PustisHinG Comps” 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass @ 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to “1B 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a y¢ 
free. 
NE 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Ma* 


= 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 2538328 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. XLII. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 6, 1896. 


Number 6. 


Journal of Hducation. 
4 A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 

Weekly, : : 82.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three Or more, . . . 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 2 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subseribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a year. 
oo 


AMERICAN TEACHER (montbly), $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, $3.00 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


- Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St. - - 


HORACE. 


BY ANETTA M. 


Immortal Horace! whose renown 
Each rising age delights to crown, 
Accept my lay, though crudely sung 
In distant time 
And stranger clime, 


OSBORNE. 


ating 
40, 


cts. 

Sets. And in a rude, barbarian tongue. 
ae Fresh voices in these modern days 
a Are echoing thine ancient praise ; 
Dats, Green leaves of laurel and of bay 
Sets. From northern heath 

Entwine thy wreath, 

S cts. And later bards their honors pay. 


cts. 


cents. 


As in the lake the sunny blue, 
We turn to thy bright page, and view 
A cheerful and contented mind 
Reflected there, 
In image fair 
Of lightsome elegance refined. 


ANY, 


The stately Latin has preserved 
Thy verse, for all the world reserved ; 
It sparkles from the distant night, 
A shining star, 
To show how far 
A genial spirit sheds its light. 


ACROSS THE FIELDS IN MIDWINTER. 


each. 
BY M. E. 


ats. 


C. 


The snow and ice must have disappeared to accom- 
modate adventurers who longed for the fields, and yet 
could not brave a snow-depth. At any rate, one ad- 
venturer interpreted it that way, and with a canine 


ve beel 
ar 
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-— friend started on a sunny, soft day fieldward. 
Sepoel An old railroad, always an attractive tramping- 
furnished a “short cut” out of civilization, and 
’ j afforded glimpses of gleaming ledges that, upon near- 
are not iimmmng, showed a blotched, frost-lichened surface. Out 
feg meof the cut, where, in summer, weeds flaunted gaudy 


lossoms, up a lazy ascent, shut in by sumac, wild- 
herry, and kindred bushes, into the broad fields 
where summer’s bright green beauty had given place 
to a dry-grass carpet, broken here and there by griz- 
a mullein stalks, holding treasures for the winter 
dirds. 

On and on, following the brook’s course ; stopping 
now and then to re-find the places where frogs’ eggs, 


each the 
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at marigolds, shy-violets, and forget-me-nots will appear 

7 by-and-by. Here and there, queer markings on the 
bank show where some grub is living out his half-life 

10 alt existence, preparatory to becoming something higher 

; spar” the spring in the life-scale of his kind. How life 

ar does repeat itself ! 

as (ol Re listen ; that’s just what we —J ep and I —are 
glad to hear, Tap, tap, it comes again. “Rest, J ep, 


rest!” and the adventurer creeps away to. watch a 


pert little fellow in black, and gray, and white, with 
red trimmings, that must be the envy of the dull- 
& lumaged winter birds. Tap, tap, away he goes 
4 ex Hunting for food,ishe? What a jolly fellow 
a ° looks, stilted up by aid of his tail! Watch! he’s 
Pring to fly. Cautious following, keeping close 
& Piss with the glass all the time, discloses his resting 
pace — an old cedar tree. A flirt, a flaunt, and he’s 
ut of sight — safe in his nineteen and one-half inch 


Pep, snug home: a cosy, soft-bottomed place that we 


discovered some time ago. He must be a very cour- 
ageous little fellow to brave our winter, despite his 
chip and wool-lined quarters and the plentiful quan- 
tity of “cedar blues,” berries, and seeds all about. 
Without a doubt, he’s the same wood pecker that visits 
the adventurer’s home apple orchard every few days 
and drives the sparrows from their insect-hunting 
places. 

Farther on, in a close clump of cedars and pines, 
sheltered by the maple and birch, out-standers of the 
real forest, is the home of some winter robins that fly 
to mile-away farmyards for daily food. Such dump- 
ish-looking little creatures! All trying to keep warm 
under the needle-tufts or in an old crow’s nest that is 
about to fall apart. One cannot imagine why they 
did not go south long ago. 

Patient watching and waiting about were of no 
avail, the woodpecker would not reappear. Did he 
know a detective was “on his track’? He need not 
have played possum : the entrance to his nest was too 
high above ground for either dog or detective to at- 
tempt entrance — had courage been sufficient to 
approach a bird of fighting reputation. 

Jep,— good dog, — freed from the command “ to 
rest,” bounded away over the ditch into a clump of 
bushes to work out his bit of dog-nature by trying to 
wake a woodchuck, while the adventurer, spreading a 
rubber lounger over a leaf heap, prepared to await 
happenings. Not long to wait, for a jolly chipmunk 
danced along, in and out among the stones of the wall 
near. All at once he stopped, seemed surprised, then 
enraged, and finally, — how he scolded and scurried 
around among the stones! He darted toward the ad- 
venturer, scolding viciously, dodged back again, lash- 
ing with his tail. What could be the matter, thought 
the watcher? Presently he disappeared, only to re- 
appear with a companion “chippy.’”’ They both pro- 
ceeded to scold and worry at one another, and soou 
the pair dropped out of sight at the base of the wall 
near the leaves. Presently a little head showed, and 
soon two little reddish bodies were again on the wall. 
Cheery little noises declared that all was well with 
them. Curiosity led the watcher to return to the leaf 
pile as soon as the “ furry folks” had scampered off. 
Pushing aside the leaves, a deep hole was disclosed ; 
a veritable chipmunk pantry, not filled, but holding 
still a fair-sized store of common pignuts. Respect 
for the thrifty creatures increased, as, in recovering 
their treasure, two more ways of reaching it, and 
both concealed by the wall base, were discovered. 
The leaf covering was barely replaced when the pair 
came back, and once more began their frantic en- 
deavor to be rid of dog and human. Jep, smelling 
game, Lounded toward the wall, and in a flash they 
were gone. 

Moving onward, we follow a “trail” above the 
ravine, whose jagged sides have stood guard over 
a black depth no living thing knows the secrets of 
save the birds and scuttling four-footed creatures. 
Farther and farther, in and out, marking the growing 
places of summer flowers and the haunts of last sea- 
son’s birds, till the pines are reached. A dreary lone- 
liness possesses one, till a rustle rouses and brings 
the realization that Jep and the rabbits are having it 
out. Very likely he will have a lively time, for there 
are many burrows hereabouts, as numerous traps indi- 
cate. Sharp, quick barking makes the adventurer 
cease loitering — surely Jep cannot have gotten the 
better of poor bunny? No, he’s only found a trap 
that’s sprung, and knows there’s game within. The 
dog is commanded to “rest,” the adventurer opens 
the trap, and, by rare good rabbit-fortune, bunny is 
set free and escapes, while Jep, with pulls and tugs, 
tries to free his quivering body from a strong hand- 
grasp. Poor Jep! he doesn’t share his owner’s feel- 
ing of elation over the rabbit’s escape; doubtless, he 
never wept in his younger life over the untimely 


ending of the soft, gray bunnies once so dear to the 
adventurer. 

Following the direction taken by bunny, we soon 
reached a sheltered spot, free of underbrush, and in- 
closed at one end by one of nature’s fire-places of great 
rocks, bearing on their surfaces series of parallel 
lines, some deeply etched, others faint of showing, 
but all betokening glacial movement. 

Away from nature’s rock story to the hilltop, where 
the wind cuts keenly, and one doubts the advisability 
of tracing the linings made upon the gray ledges, and 
follows an inclination to creep into the opening made 
by the parting of an enormous boulder, For, turn- 
ing cowardly in the face of the wind, one finds a 
“ stinger’s ” nest, a set of a hundred gray cells, held 
by an inch-long stem above another set of the same 
size, and attached to the boulder by a stem, tough, 
and not easy to pull from its fastenings. Nut shells, 
showing old nibbling, and a few stray acorns prove 
this to have been a favorite haunt of the furry tribe. 
A mass of amber-colored fern fronds half conceal a 
snake’s hole, and clumps of strong, green poly-pods 
make lovely the lichened surface of the gray old stone. 

How one regrets leaving the comfortable shelter 
and turning from the beautiful picture of swaying 


tree tops against a carmine and primrose sky! Long 
shafts of sunlight touch the distant town and 


brighten in a twinkling the tall spires toward which 
the adventurer and Jep turn reluctantly as the early 
evening gray of*a winter sunset shows along the 
eastern horizon. 


WHAT IS DOING IN THE DETROIT 
SCHOOLS. 


BY MATHILDE E, COFFIN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 


[ Miss Coffin recently sent a communication to the board 
of education, from which we reprint the following. | 

Let us take a look into the schools. The children 
are there to connect with life, and yet how far from 
real life is much of the work of the schoolroom. 
Make the rounds of the business centres in this city 
and note the use of arithmetic in the carrying on of 
affairs. In life it is a reality, growing out of neces- 
sity. The architect figures to adapt means to an end ; 
he wants to know how much lumber, how many bricks, 
will be needed for a given structure. The freight 
agent figures to find out how many cars will be needed 
to transport a given quantity of grain ; the engineer to 
learn how much power is required to effect a given 
amount of work; the merchant to calculate his gains 
and losses. Everywhere in life men figure to accom- 
plish some end, which end is their motive for figuring. 
But unfortunately in school, the boy figures ‘for the 
sake of figuring. 

I will illustrate from the books now in use in our 
schools. “From the difference between 19,876 and 
6,082 subtract the difference between 54,000 and 
7,640.” Who needs to know the difference between 
these two differences? The problem lacks motive, 
there being no reason for its solution, unless it be to 
fill the precious hours of youth. Yet our books con- 
tain pages of just this sort of questions. They are 
neither in time nor space, being completely severed 
from true arithmetic, which is the measuring of actual 
quantity. 

Again we will take a problem froin the books: 
‘When do the hour and minute hands of a watch co- 
incide between five and six o’clock?” Does this 
appeal to you as a problem needing solution? Does 
it represent a natural use of number? Did it origi- 
nate in life or in the head of some one who was 
“making” problems for solution? Yet pupils are 
compelled to spend hours upon problems of this nature, 
while we wonder that they are not more skilled in 
arithmetic; as if working with such unrealities could 
generate power. It is like feeding a child on husks, ° 
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‘Here is another gem from the books: “ Reduce 153 
acres and 87 square rods to square inches.” Who re- 
duces 153 acres and 87 square rods to inches in practi- 
cal life ? What of it ? Are these the kind of problems 
people are solving in life ? 

One more: “What will 325 horses cost at $175 
each ?”’ Prices may change in the market, but in the 
text-book never. The bicycle, the electric car, and the 
telephone may reduce the value of horses, but no sus- 
picion of this fact must be allowed to enter the school- 
room. The price-making fact on all sides of life 
changes from day to day, but the established arith- 
metic problems stand still. 

As against such work take the following from the 
manual, “ Problems on the Great Lakes,” made by 
the teachers of Detroit: “ $640,000 has been spent on 
lighting the city ( Detroit ) with its own plant. The 
power-house site cost $63,000 and the buildings 
$75,000. The remainder was devoted to equipment, 
and paying the salaries of the men. How much was 
spent on the last two items?” Also: “The popula- 
tion of Detroit for 1895 is given at 330,792. In 1890 
it was seven-elevenths as much. What was the popu- 
lation five years ago? How many more people are 
there now in the city?” These problems sprang 
directly from the daily newspaper. Both teachers 
and pupils have been stimulated to study the life 
about them to find real problems rather than to manu- 
facture artificial ones outof mere suppositions. Every 
day brings fresh material for problems which charm 
and interest the child; he is eager for their solution. 
This work makes for habits of observation in the 
children. 

Number is the means of expressing size relations 
definitely ; many ideas cannot be made clear without 
the number element. The teacher’s effort has been to 
lead the child to definite thinking through the use of 
number. Thus: “The Northwest is 386 feet long. 
How many times the length of your schoolroom must 
you walk to have walked the length of the boat?” 
The purpose here is to lead the child toa definite idea 
of the length of this steamship through a comparison 
with a known quantity. “Lake Superior has an area 
of $1,400 square miles, Lake Michigan 25,600 square 
miles, Lake Huron 23,800 square miles, Lake Erie 
10,000 square miles, and Lake Ontario 7,300 square 
miles. Find combined area of these lakes.” Further: 
‘ How much greater is the combined area of the great 
lakes than the area of the state of Michigan, which 
is 58,915 square miles?” Many facts in geography 
cannot be grasped except through just such compari- 
sons, which comparisons can only be definitely made 
through number. We are using arithmetic to help us 
teach geography. 

Again from the teachers’ problems : “Coal is worth 
$5.50 a ton retail, and $4.69 a ton wholesale: how 
much more would it cost to fill the coal bunkers of the 
Northwest, which hold 1,000 tons, at the retail price 
than at the wholesale?” “The steamer Kershaw; 
which was wrecked September 29, 1895, was valued 
at $45,000, insured for seven-ninths of its value. 
Find insurance and loss.” These problems, imperfect 
as they are, attempt to deal with realities, and with 
all their faults have proved vastly more attractive to 
children than those found in the books. . The aim is 
to seize upon real values, rates, distances, places, 
commodities, etc., and involve them in problems ex- 
pressing actual relations. The child recognizes that 
the man of business has need of solving such problems. 

It has long been admitted that the teaching of 
arithmetic in the public schools of this country does 
not produce satisfactory results, and to-day the air is 
rife with criticism from the highest authorities. 
While suggestions for improvement abound on every 
hand, the need has been to carry them into action. 
Detroit is making the attempt. 

The school has stood apart from life, and to-day is 
struggling to get into relation. Much of its work has 
been, and is now, a dreary waste, over which children 
are either driven or coaxed; hence, a truant law, in- 
stead of employment sufficiently attractive to draw 
the children. Spontaneity of interest has often been 
destroyed, and much done toward paralyzing the in- 
dividual mind. On every hand are partial incom- 


petents who have been “educated” in the schools. 
No one realizes this more fully than the men and 
women who are engaged in the work, they having 
partially reached consciousness. The schools are 
now about at the half-way point between the time 
when reading, writing,-and spelling were torn apart 
and taught separately, and the day when each thing 
will be taught in its relations. One time the child 
was whipped because he didn’t have his spelling les- 
son, was frowned upon in the isolated reading class, 
where the sing-song habit of word-calling was forever 
fastened upon him; while in another hour he was 
burdened with the mere mechanics of writing, which 
last named accomplishment he was to use later on in 
writing “compositions ” on “ The Pleasures of Antici- 
pation ’’ and like subjects, all carefully removed from 
any experience or knowledge of fact. Is it any 
wonder that the girl went home with a headache, 
while the more courageous boy ran away? In bright 
contrast, these three subjects are now unified in the 
writing lesson. Our seven-yexr-olds are writing sen- 
tences about things which they have investigated, 
and then reading their own stories with natural 
expression, correct spelling being an incident in the 
process of handling ideas. Through your generous 
recognition, these same children are to-day reading 
their own stories in the little printed leaflets recently 
distributed. Somehow these little lessons have a 
charm which I cannot define, but which is never 
found in the ordinary reader; the breath of life has 


Miss Ciara H. Barron. 


touched them, and they tempt the children to read. 
Here the thought suggests itself that in the further 
development of the newspaper, fresh material, spec- 
ially adapted for use in the schools, may be delivered 
at the schoolhouse every morning. 

To show the tendency of the day and hour in school 
work, let me call up suggestions given to the teachers 
in our October grade meetings. The subject chosen 
was the commerce of the Great Lakes, which subject 
presented itself in connection with the deep water- 
way convention then in session at Cleveland. Not 
only is history taught as such in all grades, but im- 
portant current events receive attention. Children 
come to know, through attention in the schools, of 
the Chickamauga celebration and the Atlanta exposi- 
tion. They are not left in ignorance of the Vene- 
zuelan difficulty and the Armenian troubles. This is 
among the older children, with whom-even the presi- 
dent’s message did not escape inquiry. Pupils should 
be trained to use the daily newspaper.’ 

The commerce of the Great Lakes was selected 
because the question of a deep waterway to the sea is 
of great importance and wide interest. It was oppor- 
tune, inasmuch as it was in the public eye at the time. 
The papers and magazines offered articles and illus- 
trations, and it was therefore economical for the 
schools to take advantage of this material while at 
command. 

This subject of the lake commerce should be handled 
as the centre about which many things group them- 


.of La Salle and his voyage to Green bay on the 


selves in their natural relation. The teaching of 
unrelated facts makes of the school a burden to chil- 
dren, and to the teachers almost unbearable drudgery. 
When organization brings these same facts into vital 
relation, the scerie changes, school becoming delight- 
ful employment for both teacher and child. The 
Great Lakes are a natural unit, being one of the most 
important features of the continent. Their geography 
must be learned, and so pupils are led to make maps 
showing their location and outline. Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Duluth, Milwaukee, and Chicago are 
grouped as lake cities, and studied in their several 
relations to this great commercial highway. Contrast 
memorizing a few cold facts about Cleveland in con- 
nection with a study of the arbitrary, or civic, division 
called Ohio, as against seeing this important port. in 
its wonderful relations to the mineral wealth of the 
Northern peninsula and the coal fields and iron mills 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania. The lines of freight ves- 
sels making for Cleveland and Ashtabula with their 
cargoes of ore, and the incoming railroad trains from 
Pittsburg with the coal supply for Duluth and Chi- 
cago, make of Cleveland a centre of real interest; it 
is a picture of the moving commerce and holds the 
children. 

In this same connection, there was suggested a 
study of the Sault Ste. Marie, with its expencive 
canals and locks, having a tonnage double that of the 
Suez canal. Further, this geography work leads into 
a consideration of the Lake Superior mineral region, 
with its mines, shipping ports, ore docks, etc., as well 
as some inquiries into the manufacture and use of 
this great output of ore. | 

This subject can scarcely be studied without direct- 
ing attention to the vessels used, their character, 
carrying capacity, and the like. The large whale- 
backs, with their various cargoes, and the passenger 
boats, with their living freight, all take on new inter- 
est. Where are these boats going? How far is it? 
How long will it take them? .What do they carry’? 
What do they charge? These and a score of other 
questions suggest themselves. It should be under. 
stood with reference to this that the children consui. 
books and people until, in some instances, the teachers 
are overrun with the materials brought in by the 
children from day to day. Children respond so heart- 
ily when interested; they are so happy when an 
opportunity to do something presents itself; like our- 
selves, they are enamored of action. 

The story of Robert Fulton and his steamboat was § 
suggested in this connection; also the wonderful tale 


“ Griffin” in 1679. By contrast, these accounts help 
to a true knowledge of the vessels of to-day. History 
charms when related to the present. 

Here the opportunity comes to have the children 
write; here is something they know, in fact. It is a 
pleasure to write wher one has something to tell, and Him 
children are no exception to the rule. School com: Him 
positious are no longer a grievous burden. 


CLARA BARTON. 


Miss Clara Barton is to-day probably the most ir- 
teresting woman in the world. At the age of sixty: 
six she has sailed for Constantinople, facing the 
most tyrannical ruler, the most complicated condi 
tions, and the most atrocious barbarities of the 
century. 

Miss Barton was born in a quiet home in a rum 
community at North Oxford, Worcester county, Mass. im 
Her father, Stephen Barton, a highly respected ma! 
in early youth served as a soldier in the West unde i 
“Mad Anthony” (General) Wayne, and witnesse! ii 
the evacuation of Detroit by the British in 1796. Of MM 
a family of five, Clara was the youngest by sever! iM 
years. Thoroughly domestic as a child, she had on! : 
a country school education, acting in young wom?! ii 
hood as clerk and bookkeeper for her eldest brothe iim 
in a country grocery store. 4 

At twelve years of age she was the special attend a 
ant of a sick brother, being with him continually 4/3 
and night for two years, with only a half day aw’! iim 
from him in all that time. Not an hour’s play, _ 
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a day in school, practically imprisoned in the deadly 
air of the sick room, realizing every moment that her 
prother’s life depended upon her vigilance. 

As soon as old enough, she taught short terms each 
year in the district schools about her home. 

When twenty-three years of age Miss Barton went 
to Bordentown, N. J., where there was not, and never 
had been, a public school. Several attempts had been 
made, without success, to establish a school here. 
The brightest boys of the town ran untaught in the 
streets. She believed a school possible, and offered 
to teach a free school for three months at her own 
expense to prove it. The people laughed at the idea. 
and she argued with them for six weeks before the 
authorities would fit up an unoccupied building out- 
side the village for her use. 

On the first day of school six outcast boys were 
alone secured as pupils; but in five weeks the room 


a would not hold the children who clamored for admit- 
e tance. The commissioners erected a three-story brick 
* building, costing $4,000, and in the winter of 1853-4 
n she enrolled 600 pupils in the newly organized school. 
a ; Miss Barton’s health broke under this strain and 
. the exposute of teaching in a newly plastered building, 
w and she was forced to accept clerical work in the 
patent office at Washington, where she developed 
be exceptional business powers. Out of office hours, her 
‘' time was largely spent in philanthropic ventures, and 
” from the age of twenty-five to the opening of the war 
- she had developed an intense love for philanthropic 
effort. 
- As a teacher, as a nurse, as a grocery bookkeeper, 
s as a department clerk, faithful everywhere, expert in 
all things, Clara Barton developed the power that 
prepared her for the highest war service ever rendered 
et, by any woman in America, that, in devotion to suffer- 
a ing humanity, in skill in administering relief in army, 
ger camp, and hospital, made her the rival of Florence 
# Nightingale among the women of the world. 
ry? 
ROTE-SINGING. 
* | BY LAURA FISHER, BOSTON. 
* “ Rote-singing ” has been so long a feature in edu- 
cation and in life that it is interesting to look it 
ert squarely in the face now, when what may be called 
mechanical repetition is so universally condemned. 
-_ I am sure we would all agree that to teach chil- 
dren to repeat facts in number, science, and history 
* without careful and vital thought is a kind of teach- 
-~ mee 4g that has long been consigned tothe dark ages in 
sal m the history of education, when all processes were 
sed repetitive and memorizing, and when the vital 
pory thought of intelligent, self-directing activity had not 
penetrated into the schoolroom. 
pen We would condemn this mechanical repetition of 
, what is said or seen by the teacher in all departments 
ys of teaching, and would claim that the mechanical 
po memory must never be the paramount power to be 
exercised and appealed to in the child. This we 
would claim for poetry, as well as for science and 
history, or those branches of study which are in the 
elementary school the beginning from which these 
st in spring. | 
sixty The question, then, whether this process, illustrated 
y the in “rote-singing,” has a place in the school becomes 
sondr at once a vital one, as involving educational princi- 
+ the ples which we hold inviolable. 
Singing is, as we know, a complex thing, consisting 
rural Mm Of two elements, language or poetry and musical 
Mass. sound. Long before the child can sing, he is able to 
mal); utter words, and seems to possess quite a large 
undet vocabulary. Of course, the age at which children are 
esse! MAME able to sing, that is, to carry a melody, seems to vary 
3, Of fe i“ite a little, but it has been my experience that it is 
ever! MMMM Tare to find a child who can carry, true, the simplest 
d onl} . melody before the age of three, and that most chil 
omal q dren’s voiges and ears are not reliable much before 
rothe the age of five, 

.- If language thus develops so much earlier than the 
ttend ee Wer of song, there is at once the double fact to be 
ly 4) faced, namely, the recognition of the duplex character 
of vocal music, and the suggestion at once presents 


itself whether this is not aclue to us as to the method 
of teaching song and of using song in the school. 

Is it not true that all learning of things outside of 
our “selves” comes first through imitation? Con- 
trolled movement, articulate sound, behavior, speech, 
all these are the result of like things seen and heard, 
wondered at, possibly admired, finally reproduced. 
With great glee does the baby repeat the sounds we 
and other things utter. With equal joy do we greet 
this successful mimicry on the part of the child. By 
and by this is applied to motion, and then to deeds, 
and to words and sentences. And only gradually the 
child reaches the point where deeds are what we. call 
premeditated, original, and individual, and words are 
used in new and significant combinations. 

If the method in all things, the method of learning 
specific things, is at first imitative or repetitive, then 
it seems to me that we must find herein a clue to that 
in rote-song which partakes of the same nature. If 
there is in song two elements which the child does 
not necessarily, in fact, never, masters at the same 
period of his development in equal measure or ex- 
tent and degree, then the likelihood is that we do not 
rightly consider the subject, unless we recognize these 
two factors as distinct, and make clear to ourselves 
just where the young child stands relatively to each. 

When the child begins really to sing, he has passed 
the period when language is necessarily learned me- 
chanically, — but he has not reached the stage where 
“ music,” as such, can be understood as either an art 
or science. 

The words of songs should convey clearly to the in- 
tellect the thought they express, but the music should 
appeal to and awaken the emotion which corresponds 
to these thoughts. Therefore, Froebel claims that 
the first requisite of the simplest songs is that words 
and music should harmonize—that the feeling 
stirred shall not contradict the thought awakened. 
Clearly, then, the late development of the power of 
song will show us that the child is still in the stage of 
imitative activity in music when he has already reached 
the power to grasp clearly the meaning of words. 
Therefore, the teaching of specific songs must pro- 
ceed in what might be called a twofold manner. The 
words, in the form of a poem, should precede, in the 
order of teaching, the training in singing. The 
words should be understood and their meaning 
grasped; but the melody in which they are clothed, 
that they may the better touch the feelings of the 
child, must work into his heart through the ear, and 
he must float along with the current of sound that 
comes to him from other voices than his own. 

The little baby in the cradle, rocked and soothed by 
the melody of the lullaby, gets his first and best sing- 
ing lesson in his mother’s arms. The home pervaded 
with the strains of really good music, sung by old 
and hummed by young, shapes the taste and trains 
the voice and ear as it creates in the child a famil- 
iarity with the best harmonieS and melodies, long be- 
fore he has any idea that such things are. And so I 
believe that even in the school, through the abandon 
with which children sing the songs taught by rote, 
without the prose of analytical study, an enthusiasm 
for music is developed, and a means of expressing 
feeling is provided, which is healthful and needed. 

Rote-singing is to music what the influence of an 
atmosphere of beautiful pictures is to art. Indeed, it 
is more; but here is one art, at least, in which even 
the child may be a successful copyist. Without it, 
there would be no musical world for the young, in 
which, they, too, are active participants. Of course, 
its limitations are its unscientific nature. But, just 

as the child must delight in the living world of 
nature before he compares, classifies, and analyzes 
plants and animals, and just as all through life we 
must, if we would live aright, allow the mere beauty 
of nature to charm us, and its subtle influences to 
steal into our hearts, as well as to work its way into 
our heads, so, in music, early life, and later, too, must 
give to each of us the mere enjoyment and unscien- 
tific possession of song. 

By and by the intellect must be brought into ac- 
tivity upon the music, as the thought has previously 
been directed to the words, and the pleasure in music 


must grow into a knowledge of music —the instine- 
tive good taste must justify itself and complete itself 
in an understanding of good standards and what con- 
stitutes them, and their “rote-singing” must be sup- 
plemented by the science of music, taught, as we 
know it can be, at least in its beginnings, in simple 
form. 

I need hardly say that the science of music has no 
place in the kindergarten or in the nursery, for the 
science upon which any art is based is an abstraction 
to those who are too immature to deal with principles 
of combination and construction. In the home or 
nursery, and also in the kindergarten, “ rote-singing” 
is the only method to be used in order to teach chil- 
dren how to sing. That it tests the ear and trains 1t, 
while it exercises and trains the voice, is unques- 
tioned. Gradually the child will be led to observe. 
the relation of words and to analyze the structure of 
the song, just as he learns gradually to analyze his 
sentences after he has learned to speak, and to recog- 
nize numérical processes and relationships long after 
he has learned to count objects. 

Just as he walks, and jumps, and climbs long before 


he has had gymnastic movements or physical culture, 
the child sings himself into sympathy with the 
thought expressed and the object told of in his song. 
The music must be contagious, the melody must be 
caught by and must, as we rightly say, catch his ear. 
It must be an atmosphere in which the poem is set, a 
medium through which it captivates his attention and 
lays its hold upon his emotional nature. He must 
not be wearied by that undue tax upon his analytic 
thought and concentrated attention which is necessary 
in reading music or measuring tones. And what is 
true of melody is equally true of time and rhythm. 
The child must get both spontaneously, before he 
stops to dissect. Long before he knows what quanti- 
ties are, he can produce them correctly, and his ear 
must, through unconscious habit, catch the measure 
as it catches the tone, before he knows its form or 
can analyze it. All this comes by means of “ rote- 
singing,” and it prepares for the study of music as a 
science, just as all concrete experiences prepare for a 
knowledge of the principles of life which they in- 
volve. Of course, it becomes very important in rote- 
singing to observe the simplicity of melody neces- 
sary to the undeveloped ear, and the pitch, range, and 
intervals best suited to the young throat. That there 
is always the danger of going beyond the child in all 
these particulars, we all know. It also necessitates 
watchfulness on the part of the teacher, in regard to 
how true the children’s singing is, and, what is of 
equal importance, a well-trained voice, which the 
children unconsciously imitate. Somehow they re- 
produce sound without regard to the processes behind 
them, and the harsh, nasal, unmusical song of the 
leader is only too often repeated by the children. 
Lastly, in regard to young children, the “rote- 
song,” like everything else, must be rooted in the 
experiences of the child. The song taught, or, rather, 
sung to him, and then learned by him, must be like 
the bursting” forth of a full heart and mind into 
melody and music. If what he sings has no relation 
to what he has experienced, and no connection with 
other things done, it is like a shooting star, giving 
possible pleasure for the moment, but no lasting joy 
or light. His life must be a key to the occasion for 
the song, and it must be in close relation to the things 
observed and studied, whether in school or home. 


DEDUCTIVE REASONING. 


BY MRS. JOHN C. GORSUCH., 


An Ohio teacher, who is an earnest advocate of 
Pestalozzian principles, furnishes us with an example 
of deductive reasoning which evolved a conclusion as 
natural as it was original. Preparing her language 
class for written work upon the subject of “The 
North American Indian,” she elicited the familiar 
facts that, among the tribes, the “lords of creation ” 
are known as chiefs or braves, according to station. 

“ Now, children,” she continued, “what shall we 
call the Indian woman ?” 

“ A squaw,” is the ready answer. 

“ What is the little Indian baby called ? ” 

The silence of deep thought prevailed for a few 
moments. At last a brilliant expression flashed 
across the face of ten-year-old Lizzie, and, with spark- 
ling eyes, she quickly raised her hand. 

“ Well, Lizzie ?” 

“ A squash !” 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


SimpeE problems for ordinary pupils, but the great- 
est complexity for the genius. Every lesson for a 
large class should have a wide range in arithmetic. 


HAveE your word of warmest approval ready for the 
pupil who discovers a shorter method of doing any- 
thing in arithmetic. It indicates mental accumen, 
genius, and good sense for a child to see through 
processes and cut corners. 


_ Tne history of our postal laws, especially the reduc- 
tion in rates, increase of speed, introduction of postal 
cards, registered mail system, and “special delivery,” 
and the classes of mail matter, are both interesting 
and important. 


WORD DISTINCTIONS. 


What is the difference between : — 
Trifling and trivial ? 

Righteous and just ? 

Famous and celebrated ? 

Anger and indignation ? 
‘Reward and recompense ? 

6. Approbation and approval ? 


QUANTITATIVE WORK. 
BY E, W. BARRETT. 


Teachers who are not accurate themselves often 
accomplish much work, but its quality may be ques- 
tioned. Measurements made by children should be 
accurate to possess any value. Pupils in low grades 
generally have some conception of the standard Eng- 
lish measures, but a lack of experience in actually 
handling and using the. instruments makes. their 
knowledge vague. 

It is but little better to insist upon their frequent 
use without having absolute exactness required. 
Carelessness in all simple linear measurements pro- 
duce habits of uncertainty or indefiniteness in all 
observations. Dishonesty is fostered. The exercise 
of the judgment is neglected and the visual training 
is so incorrect that more harm than good results. 
When children become easily satisfied with their 
work, there is no steady gain in power. Simple 
measurements given for the sake of handling and 
reading the rule scale to its lowest gradations may be 
presented in the form of problems, containing certain 
definite determinations, At least three separate con- 
firmatory tests should be made, under slightly varying 
conditions. This brings about a series of observations 
which compels careful readings to the smallest frac- 
tion of the scale-unit. When the grade, admits of it, 
and when confidence in the use of the instrument is 
acquired, the lowest division may be sub-divided and 
the parts taken into account. 

Suppose a table is taken as the object to be meas- 
ured with a foot-ruler. More than ninety per cent. of 
the children will put heavy lines with crayon or pencil 
at the intermediate points of change. These errors 
in themselves will vitiate the results. Lines made 
with a needle will lesson this error to a point of con- 
siderable accuracy. To get the end of the ruler even 
with the edge of the table, a smooth-faced block of 
wood may be used as the point from which to start. 
If the ruler is held paralle] with the edge of the table 
and the sight is directed properly, there will remain 
but few chances for making appreciable differences as 
the experiment is repeated. | 

All arithmetical problems involving lineal and areal 
quantities should come within the limit of measure- 
ment and their solution brought about by reliable and 
confident work with simple instruments. The rule is 
broad, applying with equal force to weights and all 
forms of liquid and dry measures. 

This kind of work will fit the pupil for the mathe- 
matical and scientific studies he will find in the high 
school, An hour may be profitably spent with scholars 
in our highest grades on the determination of the see- 
tions, sub-divisions, with fractional parts of the latter 
of the most elementary linear seale. The exact read- 
ing of it will consume another hour, If they can 
determine the number of inches in a metre-rod and the 


number of centimetres in an inch, the test stands as a 
guod evidence of their power. Such a problem as the 
latter presupposes a careful study of the French 
standard of measurement. 


LABORATORY WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
(IV.) 


BY SARAH M. HOBSON, M. D. 


To the teacher. — Early in the course, ask the pupils to bring 
at any time the hearts of chickens or other fowl, until there are 
enough to furnish each member of the class with a specimen. 
They may be kept indefinitely in dilute alcohol. 

Insist that the paragraphs recorded in the notebooks be based 
on the facts determined by the experiments. 

Do not allow the record to be made on loose sheets of paper, 
nor the laboratory notebook to be used in any other class. 

These experiments are not to be a substitute for the more 
elaborate ones to be performed by the teacher, but rather to 
give individual work to the pupil. 

The experiments are designed to follow the study of the text. 


CIRCULATION, 


Apparatus: Heart of a chicken, penknife, fine wire, 
rubber band, watch, bottle. 

XXXV. Draw an outline sketch of the heart, mark- 
ing apex and base. 

Cut transversely, half-way from base to apex. De- 
termine the names of the cavities revealed. Compare 
the walls of each. 

Make a sketch of this transverse section. 

What evidence is there that one side of the heart 
has greater muscular power than the other? Why 
is this necessary ? 

With the wire, trace the course of the blood through 
each side of the heart. Name the cavities, also the 
blood vessels entering and leaving the heart. 

XXXVI. Wind arubber band tightly around the 
little finger. Examine after five minutes. What is 
the cause of this change ? Remove the band. Isthe 
finger immediately restored to its normal condition.? 

XXXVII. Find the pulse at the wrist, also at the 
side of the neck, the temples, and near the angle of 
the lower jaw (at a point about an inch. in front of 
the angle, along the lower edge). 

How many beart-beats per minute ? 

When on the playground note the effect on the 
pulse of a run or rapid walk. 

Write a paragraph on circulation, based on the ex- 
periments performed. 

XXXVIII. With the hands at the sides of the 
chest, inhale slowly and deeply. 

Name, in order, the passages through which the air 
enters the lungs. Describe the. rib movement in in- 
spiration. 

Inhale a second time, without rib movement. 
does the motion of the ribs aid respiration ? 

Count the number of respirations per minute. 
How is this number modified by running ? 

XXXIX. Breathe upon the palm of the hand for 
several seconds. Compare the temperature of the air 
from the lungs with that of the room. 

In the same way breathe upon a polished surface, 
as of glass. What evidence of moisture in the air 
from the lungs ? 

Is all the air of the lungs expelled in an ordinary 
expiration ? 


How 


VOICE. | 
[To be done at home. ]} 

XL. With finger on the larynx, sound a low note; 
a high note. Is there any change in the position of 
the larynx ? 

What difference is there between the voice of a 
child and the voice of a man ? 

Sound all the letters of the alphabet. Select one 
each to illustrate tone produced chiefly: (1) in the 
larynx, as a; (2) by the lips, as 6; (3) by the teeth 
and tip of the tongue, as d; (4) in the throat, as g; 
(5) through nasal modification, as ng. 

Write a paragraph on respiration and voice. * 


REFLEX ACTION. 

XLI. Sitting in a chair with the feet resting lightly 
on the floor, strike sharply, with the tips of the fingers, 
the anterior surface, just below the knee-pan. Is this 
muscular action of the leg under voluntary control ?~ 


THE SKIN. 


Apparatus: Needle, lens, stem and hairy leaf of 
growing plant. 
XLII. Reeall a blister. Is there skin beneath the 
fluid? Is then the entire skin raised by a blister ? 

Define cutis and cuticle. 

Introduce needle into the skin without producing 
either pain or blood. What part of the skin is insen 
sible to pain and deficient in blood vessels ? 

Prick the cutis. What is the sensation on exposing 
the cutis to the air, as in case of a burn? What evi- 
dence is there of both nerves and blood-vessels in the 
cutis ? 

Examine the stem of a plant for the epidermis. 

XLIII. Examine the palmar surface of the hand 
closely, both with and without a magnifying lens. 

Draw a diagram of the lines on the ball of the in- 
dex finger as they appear under the lens. . 

Compare these lines with those on the back of the 
hand. 

XLIV. What parts of the body are free from hair? 

Compare the hair of the head with that on the back 
of the hand. What difference is there in color, length, 
diameter of stem. ‘ 

Do the hairs on the hand grow at right angles from 
the surface. 

Examine a single hair with lens; draw, marking 
the bulb. 

Examine plant leaf for hairs. 

XLV. Examine the eyebrows with a hand mirror. 
Where are they ? 

In what direction do the hairs lie. Why? 

Examine the eyelashes. In what direction do these 
hairs grow? What is the advantage of eyelashes 
Compare their color with that of the hair of the head. 

XLVI. Examine the finger nails. Draw one, mark- 
ing (1) free edge, (2) body, (3) lunula, (4) posi- 
tion of root. 

Write a paragraph on the epidermis and its ap- 
pendages. | 

THE PRESIDENTS. 
BY E. E. B., CHESTER, N. J. 


[No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of tlie 
United States at the time of the adoption of this constitution, 
shall be eligiblé to the office of president; neither shall any 
person be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident 
within the United States.— United States Constitution, Article 
IT., Section 1, Paragraph 5.) 


PRESIDENTS. 

Name. Born. Inaugurated. Age. 
1732 1789 57 
Adams (John) ..-.+.eeeeeeseeeees 1735 1797 62 
is 1743 1801 58 
Adams (J. L767 1825 58 
Varn Baris o 1782 1837 55 
Harrison (William H.)........... 1873 1841 68 
1790 1841 51 
1784 1849 65 
Johnson de 1808 1865 5/ 
Hayes 1822 1877 5d 
Garfield ...-++++++ stank 1831 1881 50 
Cleveland, first term.......... 1837 1885 48 
Harrison (Benjamin)............ 1833 1889 56 
Cleveland, second term.......... 1837 1893 56 


Average age when inaugurated, fifty-five years. 

Which presidents were born during Washingtou’s 
administration ? 

Which presidents were born the same year ? 

Which presidents have also been vice-presidents’ 

How old must a man be before he can be elected 
president? 

Which president was the oldest when inaugurate: 

Which the youngest ? 

Which president was born the same year that th? 
United States bank and the United States mint we'® 
established ? 
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Which of our presidents have been generals, and in 
which wars ? 

‘ Which presidents were born in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, etc.? 

These are but a few of the questions that may be 
asked on the above. Each teacher can form a set of 
questions better than any one can form them for him ; 
50 we will leave that with the teacher. 

I would suggest that the above table be placed on 
the blackboard and copied by the pupils.—Zduca- 
tional News. 


ENGLISH IN SCHOOL. —(IV.) 


[Continued from Jan. 30.) 


IV. 


Slower now, for at my side 

White pond lilies open wide. 
Underneath the pine’s tall spire 
Cardinal blossoms burn like fire. 
They are gone; the goldenrod 
Flashes from the dark green sod ; 
Crickets in the grass I hear; 
Asters light the fading year. 


1. Why “slower”? Where do pond lilies ripen 
their seeds ? 
2. Explain “spire,” “cardinal,” “burn,” “ flashes”? 
3 The word “aster” means a star. Explain the 
last line. 
Vv. 


Slower still! October weaves 
Rainbows of the forest leaves. 
Gentians, fringed, like eyes of blue, 
Glimmer out of sleety dew. 
Meadow-green I sadly miss ; 


i. 
x Winds through withered sedges hiss; 
, Oh, ’tis snowing; swing me fast, 
a While December shivers past. 
1. Explain “rainbows.” Color of gentians. 
3 2. Name the signs of cold weather given in this 
stanza, 
3. Why “swing me fast”? How-can December 
“shiver” ? 
4. Why do the sedges “hiss,” not murmur, or 
tinkle, or roar ? 
mn, Frosty-bearded Father Time, 
ny Stop your footfall on the rime! 
to Hard you push, your hand is rough; 
ont You have swung me long enough. 
cle ‘* Nay, no stopping,” say you? Well, 
Some of your best stories tell, 
While you swing me — gently, do! 
e. From the Old Year to the New, 
! 1. Why is time “ frosty-bearded ” ? 
g 2. Why does the swinger wish to stop ? 
8 3. Who is truly to tell those best stories ? 
) 4. Give one good lesson we should learn from this 
8 poem; another. 
d 5. Can you tell from this poem about what part of 
. the world Miss L. lived in ? 
1 6. Who, besides Miss Larcom, have swung or are 
0 swinging in Time’s swing ? 
5 A study of this short poem, viewed at different 
4 angles, is suitable for any grade, from the fifth on 
4 and Up. Of course, it should be read orally, with ex- 
9 pression, and I think it will be, when it has made true 
7 and distinct impression, But oh! the dropping buck- 
{7 ets into empty wells, and growing old in drawing 
5 nothing up! 
* There is kindling material, in making comparisons 
* or contrasts between two pieces, an elementary study 
56 in literature, to hang the label on a higher hook. 
56 The class has read the poem just behind us; it is a 
good thing to have them try their ’prentice han’ in 
on’s | tnding points of likeness or unlikeness between it 
and another poem. Let them take the “Fringed Gen- 
tan,” for example, and search for differences. ‘The 
ts? one is rapid and noisy, the other is quiet and medita- 
ted tive ; the one glances through the flora of the year, 
illustrating the shifting seasons, the other gazes 
ed? steadily upon a fall blossom, with but one look back- 
ward to the time of violets, and columbines, and nest- 
the building; the one is a formal allegory, the other’s 
vere language ig literal, but with some touches of personi- 


fication —the Year is aged and near his end, and 


Hope looks at heaven; the one has no avowed 
moral lesson, the other is written for the sake of the 
moral; the first is a little drama, with the writer as 
chief actor, the last is a humble pulpit from which 
the pious spirit of the writer hears a sermon, and it 
directs his eye tu that heaven upon which the gen- 
tian’s bright yellow eye has looked through its blue 
fringes; the one takes the stress of accent on the odd- 
numbered syllables, the other on the even. Can these 
initial steps at criticism not be taken, and will they 
not help to develop taste in literature? It depends 
on the teacher’s conception of her prime duty ata 
reading recitation. If it is to keep the toes to a 
mark, to punctuate the other noises at stated intervals 
with a shrill “next,” or give the posthumous per- 
former an inventory of his sins of omission and com- 
mission, allowing some volunteer critic to be purticeps 
criminis, to be only solicitous that all “read,” no. 

A further exercise in awakening appreciation of 
the beautiful or fitting in expression, and incidentally 
of the meaning of words, is to substitute another 
word in place of that which the author chose, and try 
the effect. In the first stanza of our lesson, for 
“lightly,” place gently, quickly, silently; for 
“spread,” use pile, heap; for “push,” shove. Stanza 
two: “ Peeping,” opening; “ wait,” stay, hold; “feel 
the,” begin to; “chased,” drove; “catch,” see. 
Enough of this. : 

If the botany class get out of these poems what is 
there for them, we have, I timorously suppose, a case 
of concentration. It were well, maybe, if the geogra- 
phy, the arithmetic, and the grammar class shall seek 
pastures new. 


-COLOR HARMONY. 
ADAPTED FROM F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. 


The wheel indicated below names sixteen common- 
place colors. The colors adjoining go well together, 
and those opposite are required for the best effect of 
each. Violet and purple or purple and magenta are 
agreeable, though not specially attractive, while 
violet is all the brighter if beside golden yellow, and 
golden yellow is richer if beside the violet. 


The colors as here given are helpful to each other, 
the one heightens the brilliancy of the other, while 
that in turn enriches the bright color. 


USE 


violet with golden yellow. 
ultramarine blue golden orange. 
blue orange. 
turquoise blue searlet. 
emerald green 

greenish yellow magenta. 
yellow purple. 


The colors which antagonize each other are those 
at right angles or every fourth or fifth color in either 
direction. 

USE NOT 


Violet with red or emerald green. 

Purple with scarlet or turquoise blue. 
Magenta with orange or blue. 

Crimson with gold orange or ultramarine blue. 
Red with gold yellow or violet. 

Scarlet with yellow or purple. 

Orange with green yellow or magenta. 

Gold orange with crimson or yellow green. 
Gold yellow with red or emerald green. 

Yellow with scarlet or turquoise blue. 

Green yellow with orange or blue. 

Yellow green with gold orange or ultramarine blue. 
Emerald green with golden yellow or violet. 
Turquoise blue with yellow or purple. 

Blue with green yellow or magenta. 
Ultramarine blue with yellow green or crimson, 


READING FOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS. 
BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


All pupils who are fitting for college, scientific 
school, or normal school, must familiarize themselves 
with certain standard works mentioned in the annual 
catalogues of such institutions. The books in the 
following lists have been chosen largely from the 
catalogues of higher institutions. Even if pupils do 
not intend to go to college, it is well for them to read 
as many standard books as possible. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


FIRST YEAR. 

Hawthorne. — Twice Told Tales,” Wonder Book.’’ 

Longfellow. —‘*‘ Courtship of Myles Standish,” ‘* Evangeline.” 

Scott. — Ivanhoe.”’ 
Hughes. — ‘* Tom Brown at Rugby.” 
Tennyson. — ‘‘ Enoch Arden.” 
Cooper. — ‘* Deerslayer.” 

Whittier. —‘‘ Snowbound.” 


SECOND YEAR. 

George Eliot. —‘‘ Silas Marner.” 

Scott. — ‘‘ Marmion,” ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake.”’ 
Longfellow. — Hiawatha.” 

Franklin. — Autobiography.” 

Goldsmith. —‘* The Deserted Village,” ‘“‘ The Traveler.” 


Irving. — ‘‘ Life of Washington” (Student’s edition), ‘ Tales 
of a Traveler.” 

Bryant. —‘‘ A Forest Hymn,” ‘* Thanatopsis,” ‘‘ To a Fringed 
Gentian,” ‘‘ To a Waterfowl.” 


Lowell. — Odes: (a) ‘‘ Harvard Commemoration,” () The 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the Fight at Concord,” (e) 
‘* Under the Old Elm,” (d@) ‘* The Fourth of July, 1876.” 


THIRD YEAR. 
De Foe. — ‘‘ History of the Plague in London.” 
Shakespeare.—‘‘The Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘ Midsummer 

Night’s Dream.” 

Ruskin. —‘‘ Sesame and Lilies.” 
Webster. — ‘‘ First Bunker Hill Oration.” 
Addison. — ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley Papers.” 


Parkman. — Any one of his historical works. 
Dickens. — David Copperfield.” 
Macaulay. — ‘‘ Life of Samuel Johnson.” 


Gray. —‘‘ Elegy in a Country Church-yard.” 
Emerson. —‘* Wood-Notes,” ‘‘ Monadnoc.” 


FOURTH YEAR. 
Shakespeare. — ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” ‘‘ As You Like It.” 
Thackeray. —‘* The Newcomes.” 
Burke. —‘‘ Speech on Conciliation with America.” 
Macaulay. —‘‘ Essay on Milton,” ‘ Essay on Addison.” 
Motley. —‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 
Goldsmith. — “‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Scott. — ‘*‘ Woodstock,” ‘‘ The Abbot ” 
Milton. — L’Allegro,” ‘‘ Il Penseroso,” ‘‘Comus,” ‘* Ly- 
cidas.” 
O. W. Holmes. — Poems. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


As the college requirements vary from year to 
year, pupils preparing for college must be guided by 
the various college catalogues. 

Should the lists seem too long for any students, 
they might try to read two out of the three given in 
each list, and omit the additional reading. 

The lists are in no sense complete or final. The 
aim is to train the taste of pupils by directing their 
attention to the work of some of the acknowledged 
masters of English and of American literature. 

A genuine love of the best in literature is one 
of the tew priceless possessions of humanity. <A 
thoughtful reading of the books in these lists will do 
much towards cultivating and refining the taste and 
broadening the sympathies.— G'olden-rod. 


AMHERST ALSO. 


Editor of Journal of Education : — 

An informal reception to the teachers of Amherst will be 
given under the auspices of the school committee and the 
woman’s club, at the town hall, Wednesday evening, October 
30, 7.30 to 10. All citizens interested in the welfare of the 
public schools are cordially invited to be present. 

The reception, of which the above is an announcement, was 
a great success. Better recommend it to others. I see that it 
was contemporaneous with the Malden affair. 

The whole cost was but a trifle, and everybody had a good 
time, and made an effort to get acquainted. We shall repeat it 
some day, and a little tact would make it a success in any town. 

Pass the word. Tell them it takes careful explanation to 
make it understood that everybody — not merely parents — is 
expected. 


Amkerst,* Mass, D. Parkinson, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 6, '96. 


Tue teacher must estimate the intellectual capacity 
of the child skillfully and fairly. 


Tue Massachusetts state board of education insists 
that college graduates should be required to have pro- 
fessional training before they are allowed to teach. 


Lirt.e short of genius will enable a teacher to 
illustrate the work svfficiently for the slow minds, 
and not altogether too much for the bright children. 


THE last luxury for a teacher to indulge in is a com- 
plaining spirit. There is a “feeling” among many 
who meet the wrong samples of the profession that 
teachers complain easily. It is totally false, and 
let every teacher prove that it is. 


THE school board of Chicago, by unanimous vote,— 
two not voting, three absent,— has accepted the Cook 
county normal school and the administration of 
Colonel F. W. Parker and his corps of instructors. 
Of course, this makes the adoption of the school 
certain, though the administration may be modified 
in September, if the board so elects; but there is no 
reason to suppose that it will be. 


IS THE TEACHING RESPONSIBLE? 


There is no mistaking the fact that there is a very 
general suspicion of England, amounting almost to 
positive dislike. Here is what Harper's Weekly says 
upon the relation of the schools thereto: —. 


The fact that there seem to be some Americans who don’t 
like the English has set a good many other Americans to won- 
dering why. The suggestion has been made, not infrequently, 
that one reason may be that American children learn too much 
in their school books about the fighting in the revolution and in 
1812, and get a much more vivid impression of the British as 
obstreperous and oppressive ‘‘ redcoats”’ than as useful neigh- 
bors. Some critics would overhaul the school books, and per- 
haps eliminate the Hessians and other disagreeable features 


from the revolutionary history, and perhaps dwell more briefly 
than is customary on Old Hickory’s exploits at New Orleans. 
But, of course, that won’t do. History is history, and mustn’t 
be revised or doctored, except to make it truer. The real 
remedy for lopsided teaching is more knowledge, not less. 
Teach the young Americans as much valid history as they can 
hold, no matter whose toes get trod upon, but teach them con- 
temporary history, as well as ancient, and try to get into them 
some ideas of perspective and proportion. Teach them ever so 
wisely, but teach them thoroughly. 

That Young America should know its own political origin, 
and should be taught to be out and out American, is more im- 
portant than its attitude toward any foreign people. Besides, 
stories of honest fighting don’t stir bad blood. Quarrels well 
fought out have often been a basis of strong friendship. All 
past rows between English and Americans have been fully set- 
tled, and the fullest knowledge of the grounds and progress of 
them is perfectly compatible with mutual kindness and courtesy 
between the Americans and English of the present day. 


This is sound, and deserves to be read in every 
school in the land, 


CHICAGO SALARIES AND SPECIALS. 


Chicago has been in a ferment, educationally, along 
several lines during the past three months. The 
finances of the city are in a bad way. The school ex- 
penses are $3.50 for every $2.50 for all other inter- 
ests combined. ‘These two facts were sufficiently 
concise and emphatic to blind the eyes of many 
leaders to all other considerations. Expenses are too 
great, the school expense greater than all others. A 


. sub-committee passed upon the question, and a cut 


was ordered and voted by the board, ranging all the 
way from five to twenty-five per cent. 

No sooner was this fact known than the teachers, 
all their friends, the newspapers, and public-spirited 
citizens generally rose to the emergency, and such a 
campaign as they carried on is worthy a place in the 
heroic annals. 

The board met again January 22 and rescinded 
their former action, left the salaries where they were 
in 1895, but they also voted that after June, 1897, 
there shall be no special teachers for music, drawing, 
physical culture, ete. There is to be one supervisor 
of each of these special subjects, and only one. 

These branches are to be taught by the regular 
force. Hereafter, no teacher can be appointed who 
cannot instruct, in addition to the regular branches, 
in music, drawing, physical culture, etc. This is rev- 
olution with a vengéénce*Will it be possible for 
Chicago to secure grade teachers who can teach all 
the specialties, and do the grade work also? Prinei- 
pals, as well as grade teachers, must be able to do all 
this work, must give ample proof that they can do it 
by exhibiting their power in class work. This means 
a broad-gauge city normal school at once, and the 
closest kind of attention to these specialties. The 
teachers now in service must be active students for 
the next year and a half to hold their places. There 
is a wide difference of opinion as to the amount to 
be saved by this curtailment. One of the local edu- 
cational leaders says the saving is to be $195,000 a 
year; another says, “More than $100,000”; the 
Evening Post says $30,000. It is a new thing cer- 
tainly, and its significance no man knoweth. : 


THE SIN OF SUSPICION. 


The Public School Journal is quite in a flutter over 
the editorial in the JourNAL or Epucation of Janu- 
ary 9. That journal had a series of editorials upon 
the responsibility of school book publishing houses, 
warning them in a judicial and philosophical way 
against bribery. This journal made an extended 
quotation that was eminently satisfactory to that 
journal, and endorsed it without reservation. So far 
all went well. Then, without reference or thought of 
that journal in the connection, the editorial proceeded 
to say what this journal has often said, that publish- 
ers are as respectable and honorable men as are to be 
found in any lines of business, and that while it is 
difficult to prove wrongdoing, the conditions were 
such that it is easy to suspect it, and further, that 


under the circumstances it was a great wrong to 
arouse public suspicion of general corruption of school 


officials by these houses. 


Let the fact be emphasized that this paper did not 
for a moment intend or suspect that it could be 
thought to cast any reflection upon that journal or 
its editor. It did not understand that that journal 
made any covert attack upon any publisher. With 
that understanding, this journal sincerely and unre- 
servedly commended its attitude. If there had been 
any covert and insinuating attack that it dared not 
voice, this journal would have as unreservedly con- 
demned that method as cowardly and vicious to thie 
verge of diabolism. It is presumable that our inte1- 
pretation was correct, and the commendation de- 
served. It should be understood, also, that this jour- 
nal has the highest respect for the thinking power, 
genuine honesty, and professional devotion of the 
editor of that journal, and, however much we may 
differ in our point of view,—and few men diffe: 
more frequently or more widely,—the sincerity, 
ability, and devotion of the man are never called in 


‘question. As regards the vice of bribery, there is no 


issue between us, We quoted its strongest utter- 
ance, and commended it without reservation. 

As to our attitude regarding the vice of arousing 
suspicions as indicated in the editorial of January 9, 
our conviction is clearer and more intense than when 
that was written. Calmly, and with no thought of 
strife, we would elaborate the conviction then metely 


outlined. The illustrative method will serve our 
purpose. 
First. Miss Formrigger, a dressmaker, met Mr. 


Turvhead while at work for his wife, and after the 
meeting of eyes and the coquettish blush of her cheek, 
an intimacy follows. This deserves severe denuncia- 
tion. But Mr. Suspicious Fiend never names giddy 
Miss Formrigger or weak Mr. Turnhead, but at once 
makes a crusade against dressmakers, who, he says, 
will do these things, and, in consequence, ninety-nine 
pure-minded, hard-working, noble, intelligent women 
must thereafter enter all homes by the back door, eat 
with the servants, be objects of suspicion, and be 
classed socially with the doubtful characters, All 
this because Mr. Suspicious Fiend chooses to make al! 
dressmakers bear the curse of one specific case. Mis: 
Formrigger wronged one woman, but Mr. Suspicious 
Fiend wronged ninety-nine women, and made it practi- 
cally impossible for them to make such homes for 
themselves as they could have done, but for the 
wrong inflicted by Mr. Suspicious Fiend. Is there any 
language strcng enough to apply to the man who 
should thus arouse public suspicion against true, 
noble women who are forced to earn an honest living ’ 
What brother of a dressmaker would not strike down 
in his tracks that villain, if he would come into the open! 

Second. There are some five large school book pub- 
lishing houses, with, on the average, five managers, 
twenty agents, 100 sub-agents, and for each of these 
there is at least one office director, making in round 
numbers 1,250 men liable to suspicion in the misuse 
of funds. . Now, an editor knows — thinks he does — 
that Mr. Too Much Getthere offered Mr. Nosiree, in 
a neighboring city, $200 if he would prevent the tak- 
ing out of a book published by his house. Mr. 00 
Much Getthere has done the cause of education a 
great wrong, but the editor never mentions Mr. 00 
Much Getthere, nor Mr, Nosiree, nor the city of ——, 
but arouses suspicion in the case of 1,249 men against 
whom he does not know one thing. In consequence, 
every Mr. Yes If Youplease in the country holds of 


his decision on book matters, saying, ‘ My name is not | q 


Nosiree,” and every Mr. Nosiree is curt and shar) 
with Mr. Just Getthere when he calls, and the chil: 
dren of every book publisher and book agent come 
home from school crying, because the teacher slights 
them, saying that their father is suspected of bribery. 

Third. Mr. Suspicious Fiend steps in and says that 
that editor did not say anything about Mr. Too Much 
Getthere, because it is a serious thing to scandalizé 
one man, but it is entirely safe to scandalize 1,249 
men; and he says that the man who dares not tel! 
the truth about one man, and prefers to tell an wu" 
truth about 1,249 men, is a coward, beside whom the 
dirtiest wretch lurking in the back alleys of the Te” 
derloin district of Hades is a saint. 

Fourth. Circumstances get the best fnen into col 
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plications in which Mr. Suspicious Fiend can revel. 
An editor and publisher, for illustration, loses an ad- 
vertisement that he has carried for years. He has 
an interview with the removers, and gets no satisfac- 
tion. Now, it so happens that he has been planning 
fora long time to write a series of articles in the 
cause of truth and righteousness about the baseness 
of publishers, and by accident, pure and simple, that 
series begins the month after his unsatisfactory in- 
terview with the publishers in question, and he is 
reported as saying, on the quiet, that that is the house 
that he has in mind. Now, Mr. Suspicious Fiend gets 
in his work, saying: “Oh, the hypocrite! Posing <s 
guardian of the virtues of the educational world when 
it is only a species of blackmailing, the most damna- 
ble art that his satanic majesty ever taught a son of 
Cain.” 

Fifth. Mr. Suspicious Fiend may not stop there, in- 
deed, he may never mention the editor in question, 
he may be too cowardly to do that, and may say, 
“ An editor of an educational paper does these things,” 
and, consequently, he creates a suspicion that all 
editors of educational journals are cowards, hypo- 
crites, and blackmailers. 

Who would say that the man who misconstrued 
circumstances like these is not reprehensible in the 
last degree. He could suspect on the best of grounds 
that that editor was a coward and a hypocrite, and 
that his boasted virtue was a species of blackmailing. 
No one who knows the editor would suspect him of 
cowardice, hypocrisy, or blackmailing; indeed, they 
would repel the insinuation. But they do not geta 
chance. No one who knows the editors of educa- 


4 


y tional journals would suspect them, and a multitude 
e of warm friends would repel every insinuation against 
8, the editors whom he knows. So much for our body 
1e | of doctrine regarding suspicion. While respecting 
n the convictions of the editor who believes it a virtue, 
at we continue to regard it as a sin. 

pe Now, as to the past, our belief in the publishers we 
I know should play in forming an opinion of the men 
all we do not know. The editor of that journal regards 
sé as a huge joke that it should play any part whatever. 
us We think it should play an important part. For 
ti- illustration, in the case of the editor who began a 
or series of editorials on a high and lofty moral plane, 
he regarding the responsibility of school book publish- 
ny ers the month after an interview with that house re- 
ho garding their removal of a prominent advertisement, 
ue, and their refusal to reinsert it as in the imaginary 
g? case above referred to, it is of the utmost importance 
wi that I base my judgment on my kiiowledge of the 
en! man. If there is any connection between the two 
ub- experiences, he is a hypocrite of large magnitude, and 
ers, public and professional confidence in him are shat- 
ese tered. Not that he has not a perfect right to accuse 
and that house of bribery in an open, manly way, but he 
use has no right to give the impression that he is acting 
;— ie With reference, pure and simple, to the protection of 
, in m the public honor. Now, if I know that man well, 
tak- J Know him to be courageous, genuine, square-dealing, 
Too aman in whom cowardice, hypocrisy, and blackmail- 
na ing are an impossibility, then I am bound to believe 
T'o0 that he has had in mind for ten years the writing of 
saad that series of editorials, but in his busy life the 
inst phrasing of hig thought has never been quite satis- 
nce, factory, but the little incident with that house merely 
3 off aroused him to a good phrasing, and had naught to 
, not do with it beyond that. Or to goa step farther, I 
harp may never have known him, but I may have known 
chil: twenty-five other editors of educational journals, and 
ome never have known one who could, under any circum- 
ghts stances, have been so cowardly as to shirk from fac- 
bery: ing Mr. Too Much Getthere and charge the crime on 
that 1,249 other men, not one of whom could be a hypocrite 
Much or dally with blackmailing, then, though I donot know 
alize this editor, 1am in duty bound to believe that the 
1,249 circumstances are to be explained without implicating 
tell him in wrongdoing. 


At least, I hope the day may never dawn when our 
°xperiences in life or our philosophy will make us 
Suspicious, personally or professionally. If it be a 


Virtue, we will hope to spend our energies in cultivat- 
ing other virtues. 


co 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Tue report of an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between Russia and Turkey has been commented on 
with great seriousness by the press of the several 
European capitals, though the existence of any such 
treaty is pretty generally discredited. As reported 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, the treaty is on the lines of 
the Unkuiar-Skelessi agreement of 1833, by which 
Turkey agreed, in the event of Russia going to war, 
to close the Dardanelles to warships of all nations. 
The effect of such a treaty, as sententiously remarked 
by the same journal, would be to make the Dardanelles 
the southern outpost of Russia, and to put Turkey in 
vassalage to Russia. All this is highly improbable; 
but it is easy to believe that some kind of a secret 
understanding exists between Russia and Turkey, in 
virtue of which Russia has consented to obstruct the 
coercive measures of the Powers for some unknown 
quid pro quo. Such an understanding would explain 
Russia’s singular attitude toward the Armeniars. 
Turkey is in serious financial straits, being unable 
either to pay her soldiers or to keep the palace ring 
in as ample state as usual, and possibly pecuniary 


aid is one element in the arrangement. 
* * * 


Tue Cuban cause has suffered a heavy blow in the 
sinking of the steamer Hawkins off the New Jersey 
coast, carrying to the bottom of the sea $200,000 
worth of arms and ammunition intended for the in- 
surgents. The vessel also had on board a considerable 
force of filibusters, under the command of General 
Garcia. Most of the men were saved, and, if they 
elude the vigilance of the national authorities, they 
will very likely make another attempt to reach Cuba. 
But just at present the Cuban cause needs guns and 
ammunition more than it needs men, and if the cargo 
of the Hawkins could only have been safely landed 
on the Cuban coast, it would not have mattered much 
how small was the force which landed with it. But 
the Cubans, in spite of all disappointments and de- 
ficiencies, are making a gallant and desperate fight 
for independence, and if the statement attributed to 
General Weyler, that he expects to put down the 
insurrection in two years, was really made by him, it 
would indicate that he does not underestimate the 
strength of the rebels. 


* * 

WHATEVER political differences divide the American 
people, there exists among them a strong respect for 
the office of president. They have also a sense of 
the decorums of debate. Both of these sentiments 
were violated by the extraordinary attack upon the 
president which was made by Senator Tiliman of 
South Carolina in the senate last week. Such coarse 
and vituperative abuse has rarely been heard in the 
senate chamber, and the fact that the speech was read 
from manuscript and evidently represented a set pur- 
pose in the speaker to be as abusive as he could 
aggravated the offense. Mr. Tillman is nominally of 
the president’s political party; but there is no per- 
ceptible disagreement among Republican and Demo- 
cratic journals in the view which they take of his 


performance. 
* * * 


Tue chaplain who makes political prayers for the 
apparent purpose of influencing public opinion is a 
good deal in evidence nowadays. In the national 
house of representatives he has embodied in his peti- 
tions, at different times, the Venezuela question, the 
Cuban insurrection, and the protective tariff; and on 
at least one occasion his efforts have been rewarded 
with applause. In the assembly at Albany he has 
not only prayed for the Cubans, but has asked that 
congress may give them belligerent rights. The 
political parson is not altogether an innovation, for it 
is recorded that the chaplain of the provisional con- 
gress of Massachusetts bay was dismissed without 
ceremony because he assumed to indicate in his 
prayers the proper course for General Washington to 
pursue with reference to the British at the siege of 
Boston. If one or two of this chaplain’s successors 
were dealt with in an equally summary manner, it is 
probable that the others would take warning. 

* 


Miss Barton has crossed the Atlantic safely, and 


is naturally pleased to learn} that the sultan fhas 
relaxed somewhat his opposition to relief work among 
the Armenians. She has no definite plans, except to 
proceed to Constantinople with as little delay as 
possible and see what can be done. The secretary of 
the Red Cross, who is a member of her party, inti- 
mates that possibly the relief work may be ‘turned 


over to the Turkish Red Crescent Society. That 


might serve the purpose, if the work in view were 
the usual hospital and field work of war. But in 
view of the activity of race and religious antipathies 
in the present instance, there will be little disposition 
among Americans to entrust tnis work to Turkish 
hands, in any organization whatever. If Americans 
of the Red Cross are not permitted, as individuals, to 
engage in it, probably American relief will reach the 
suffering through the medium of the missionaries. 
* * 

Nor much is left of Lord Dunraven, and nothing 
at all is left of his charges in the matter of last year’s 
yacht races by the report of the special committee 
appointed by the New York Yacht Club to investi- 
gate the matter. The discontented nobleman appears 
to have come here with his mind full of reminiscences 
of dishonest yachting practices in England, and a 
lively expectation that he would be victimized by 
similar tricks here. He was quick to imagine frauds 
in the matter of ballast in the Defender, and, without 
any evidence, he spread his suspicions broadcast as 
definite charges to explain his defeat. He made a 
sorry appearance when called upon to substantiate 
his accusations. The evidence taken by the com- 
mittee, according to its unanimous report, completely 
disproves the charges, and explains satisfactorily 
every circumstance which, in Dunraven’s mind, gave 
color to his suspicions. The character of the com- 
mittee, on which such men as ex-Secretary Whitney, 
ex-Minister Phelps, and Captain Mahan consented to 
serve, makes its findings conclusive. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher will be eighty-three years of age 
in August. 


Washington is the one large city in the United States that has 
no public library. 
Rembrandt was born in a windmill on the Rhine. His first 


studies were in his father’s mill. 

The proportion of books lost to books loaned in the Boston 
public library is only one to 21,655. 

Massachusetts is about erecting a monument te John Hancock 
over his grave in the Granary burying-ground. 


Elizabeth Hastings, the author of the satire, ‘‘An Experiment 
in Altruism,” turns out to be Miss Margaret P. Sherwood, an 
instructor in Wellesley College. 


In his life of Henry M. Stanley, Mr. Thomas George says 
that the explorer’s real name is Howell Jones, and that he was 
born in Wales in 1840. His father was a bookbinder. 


In the inventory of Professor John Stuart Blackie’s estate 
the copyrights amount only to $426. ‘* Self Culture” is valued 
at $250; ‘‘The Wisdom of Goethe” at $100; ‘‘The Lays of 
the Highlands ” at $25; and ‘“ The Scottish Highlands ” at only 
$6.25. 


Alfred Austin, the new poet laureate, is so little known that 
almost “literally everybody asked, ‘‘ Who is Alfred Austin, and 
what did he ever write?” Some were so disrespectful as to in- 
sinuate that his appointment was due to the fact that his first 
name was akin to that of Tennyson. The fact that be has ever 
written to please royalty rather than for the market has proba- 
bly led to his appointment. He is sixty years of age. His 
parents were Roman Catholics. He is liberally educated, stud- 
ied law, but had no success ; tried for a seat in parliament twice 
and failed both times. He is an eminent journalist, and his 
poetry has led to his professional preferment. In 1861 his first 
acknowledged volume of verse, ‘‘The Season: A Satire,” ap- 
peared, and was very severely criticised. Austin replied to his 
critics in a poem, entitled ‘‘ My Satire and Its Censors,’’ which 
he has since suppressed. During the past thirty-four years 
many fugitive poems, dramas, and novels have come from his 
pen; but he has not taken rank as a great poet, a great drama- 
tist, or a great novelist. In 1869 he wrote ‘‘ A Vindication of 
Lord Byron,” in reply to Harriet Beecher’s Stowe’s article, 
** The True Story of Lord Byron’s Life.” When Albert Victor, 
Duke of Clarence, died, almost on the eve of his proposed mar- 
riage to Princess May, Austin wrote a very touching poem about 
the tragedy, and expressed great sympathy for Princess May, 


** Forever doomed to wear 
The mockery of widowhood about her maiden hair.” 


This poem made a great hit with ‘British royalty. 
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THE SYMPOSIUM: ON ARITHMETIC. 


BY ZALMON RICHARDS, 

Although you have not invited me to contribute any of my 
views upon the ‘‘ great book,”— the ‘* Psychology of Number,”— 
yet, having carefully read your ‘‘ symposium,” and being pro- 
foundly impressed by the interesting and suggestive papers pre- 
sented, I feel a kind of inspiration to send you some of my 
thoughts; first upon the contributions themselves; and then 
upon the merits of the subject; viz., the ‘* Psychology of Num- 
ber,’’ as treated by Messrs. McClellan and Dewey. 

I fully agree with your ‘‘ symposium ” contributors, that this 
new and so-called ‘‘ wonderful book” will doubtless do much 
good in the educational world; and it has done good already, 
in calling out the views of your contributors. 

But the reading of their articles satisfies my mind that the 
authors, whom we all are willing to recognize as our leading 
educators in this country, do not all belong to the same school 
of thought, nor do their views of ‘‘ psychological number ” 
fully harmonize; for, surely, some of them seem to be still 
floundering in muddy waters, which have been stirred up by 
muddy headed authors and teachers. 

With much that has been said, both by the writers and by 
the authors of the book, we all can agree. But as arithmetic is 
one of the most exact sciences,all the language and definitions 
used in the discussion of its principles, as well as the language 
used in showing the relations of psychology to number, ought 
to be so exact, that no two thoroughly educated persons, or 
scholars, should fail to understand each other, and to agree. 
Either the minds of many of our arithmetical writers are still 
muddy, or there are real defects in their theories and language 
of number, or else I am yet in the dark. 

But I rejoice that these articles and this wonderful book 
have made their appearance, because they will lead to further 
discussion and thought, which will yet open the eyes of real 
educators, if not of authors, to see that a real, pure arithmetic 
contains but a very few principles, and that these can be easily 
understood, and easily taught in one-half of the time usually 
required, and all in accordance with correct principles of 
psychology; for the laws of mind or of mental development 
will always harmonize with the truth. 

But who can prove that the subject of psychology, as now 
taught in our schools, has ever helped pupils to understand 
arithmetic more easily and thoroughly, or that it has ever 
helped any teacher to teach it more effectively? 

We all know that psychology treats of the laws of the mind, 
or soul, and that it is only another name, modernized, for men- 
tal philosophy. If there is any thing in psychology, or mental 
training, and mind using, which is specially applicable to arith- 
metic, or number, and not equally applicable to all other school 
studies, we have failed to see it. : 

If there is not, then let us have a “‘ psychology of geography,” 
a ‘‘ psychology of grammar,” a ‘‘ psychology of history,” etc., 
etc.; ah, yes, a ‘‘ psychological gymnasium,” and a ‘‘ psycho- 
logical ‘ cooking school.’ ” 

There can be no succcessful study, or teaching, of any kind 
without using the mind. Why, then, is it necessary to spend so 
much time, ink, and paper particularly in discussing the 
‘*psychology of number”? 

Noteacher teaches any branch of study as it ought to be 
taught who does not use both his own mind and that of his 
pupils in the best possible manner. But psychology should be 
applied no more to the study of number, or arithmetic, than to 
the other school studies. 

The fact is that there is a vast deal of verbosity and flounder- 
ing about the methods of teaching the very few principles of 
arithmetic; for it is plain to be seen that there are only four 
varieties of numbers, and only four ways of using them. If 
we teach the real meaning of common units, decimal units, 
common fractional units, and the combination of units of differ- 
ent names, and then teach how to add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide these varieties of numbers, we teach all there is of pure 
arithmetic. Practical arithmetic requires the application of 
these few principles to the measurement of quantity, quality, 
etc., in the common business of life. — 

In spite of the ‘“‘ipse dixit” of the authors of this ‘‘ great 
book,” it can be easily shown that number is a ‘“‘sense percep- 
tion” of two or more things when presented to the eye. The 
‘* vague’ idea of number is gained just as soon as the mind 
recognizes, or apperceives, two or more like things which may 
be presented to the perceptive faculties, just as the idea of 
color is gained when two or more objects of different colors are 
presented to the eye. 

This law rules in the case of two or more groups of objects, 
and it is not absolutely necessary that the objects or groups 
should be of the same kind, as some say. As soon as the ab- 
stract idea of units is gained, both with single things and with 
units, these units may be used to represent quantities and mag- 
nitudes, and should be so used. 

Number is, indeed, a kind of language, which can be compre- 
hended and used, just as common language may be used, to 
represent the facts in geography and history. 

These psychological flounderings, by the thousand and one 
arithmetical authors and writers, have stirred up the muddy 
waters of number, and have, thereby, caused more waste of 
time and mental energy than any other or all other common 
branches of study. This state of things arises from the fact 


that most of these authors and writers have failed to see that 
arithmetic has a specific language, like every other branch of 
study. I fail to see that this new book, the ‘‘ Psychology of 
Number,” is going to prevent this waste. The psychological 
difficulty with number work is the same in its nature as with all 
other studies, and can be seen in the failure to understand the 
language used. 

No one learns anything, even from books, who does not first 
understand the language of books. The minds of pupils must 
be trained to read and know the signs of language. Number 
and numbers are signs of ideas. Figures and names of figures 
represent numbers, and are, therefore, a kind of language. 

The same powers of the mind and the same psychological 
laws must be observed in teaching arithmetical language as in 
teaching geographical and scientific language; for language is 
the storehouse and medium of knowledge. 

Dana P. Colburn’s first question, in his first lessons in mental 
arithmetic, was ‘‘ How many thumbs have you on your right 
hand ?” This was a sensible and a psychological question, for 
it could not be answered without knowing the language. 

Take another question from the same work, which may be 
solved by using only the ‘ fixed,” or abstract, unit principle, 
for the use of which ‘‘ Grube” has been so sharply and so un- 
reasonably criticised. 

‘** One-third of twenty-four is how many eighths of sixteen ?” 
Here the fixed unit alone is used, and yet no one can answer it 
who does not clearly understand its language. Psychology 
cannot be brought to his aid. 

Many have praised, and some have condemned, Colburn’s 
first lessons in number, apparently without understanding the 
secret of success in teaching the first principles of number, 
which consists in teaching its real language. 

The laws of psychology may be discussed and taught until 
doomsday without giving the practical and psychological train- 
ing in number which will result from correct, arithmetical 
language training. This training can be acquired by the cor- 
rect use of Colburn’s first lessons. I say correct use, for it is 
the improper use of Colburn’s lessons which has made it 
unpopular. If it is taught correctly, it is one of the best books 
for teaching the language of number. 


No person has completely mastered arithmetic until he has 
mastered its language, and every person who has thus mastered 
it can look back to the time in his life when he began to under- 
stand the meaning of arithmetical language. 


Finally, it ought to be well understood that, until arithmetical 
authors and writers can harmonize with one another and with 
themselves in the correct use of arithmetical language, they 
need not expect any essential improvement in methods of teach- 
ing arithmetic. 


POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 


German geographers have made a careful estimate of the 
population of Africa, and place the total at 163,953,000, which 
is 42,240,000 more than the aggregated population of North and 
South America. Europe and Africa combined have a popula- 
tion of 521,332,000, though their area is not greater than that of 
all America. The new world has plenty of room for many 
times its present population of 121,713,000. The German esti- 
mate of the population of the world now is 1,480,000,000, and 
one of the best authorities of the Royal Statistical Society says 
it will be increased by the year 2517 to 33,586,000,000. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Scuoot Reapines. By Mrs. Charles A. 

Lane. 164 pp. Price, 25 cenfs. 2 
Farry Srories anp Fasies. New York: American 

Book Company. 176 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Eclectic School Readings are stories for first reader grade. 
Each lesson has an interesting picture around which it centres. 
In the first twenty-five lessons every new word is printed in 
bold-face type that the teacher may see at a glance what word 
she must teach. The pictures very generally represent childish 
activity or at least action in which children are interested. 
The stories are short, a few of them being in rhyme. 

The Fairy stories volume is for the second reader grade, and 
is prepared by James Baldwin. These are called ‘‘ Fairy Stories 
and Fables” evidently because that name sounds well, and be- 
cause that has come to be a characterization of so much of this 
reading for children. As a matter of fact, there is very little 
about fairies in the book. They are stories of action such as 
interest little people, and the pictures are of the same interest- 
ing character. 


Ourtine Srupy or Unitrep States History. By 


Harlow Godard. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 
143 pp. Price, 50 cents. : 
This is on the old-time ‘‘ forty-weeks” plan. Mr. Godard is 


an enthusiastic teacher of United States history, and this work 

has grown out of his own work. It is clearly analyzed, discrim- 

inatingly selected, and well written. 

GOVERNMENT AND Company, Limitep — An Exam- 
INATION OF THE TENDENCIES OF PRIVILEGE IN THE UNITED 
Srares. By Horatio W. Seymour. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. Cloth. 148 pp. 

This book is rank even to the point of absurdity. 

sentiments as these : — 4 
Protectionism scorns nothing but justice and honesty. . . . 3 

Nothing that will steal and will help it to steal, be its power 

ever so puny, is too insignificant to be bargained with. . . . At 

one end of the scale of bribery is the man of means considering 

the question, Will this wrong-doing pay ? At the other end is 

the wretch considering the question, as he fingers the miserable 

bribe, Does it pay ? Protection itself is but a monstrous bribe. 
American agriculture is a giant in chains, poorly clothed, 

poorly housed, poorly fed. 

Protection has introduced to the people of this country a 
scale of living so low, so wretched, so abhorrent, etc. 
The book is a terrific arraignment of American life as it is. 


Note such 


Pitratts By Joseph Fitzgerald. New 

York: J. Fitzgerald & Co. Price, 25 cents. 

This little manual of customary errors in the use of words 
will speak for. itself. The topics discussed in it are mainly 
such as have arisen in the author’s experience as editor, 
redactor, and translator; thus they have the characters of 
actuality and pertinency. The importance of etymological 
study is shown in a short and interesting comparison of German 
and English vocabularies. In German we are reminded all the 
elements are of domestic origin, and the precise meaning of 
each is easily understood. The pedigree of every Englisi 
word is also plainly inscribed on its front, but it is not writter 
in English, and it needs interpretation to make it understovi 
by those who are not acquainted with the antecedents in other 
languages. In no other language is this interpretation so nec- 
essary as in our English. Take a single example given by the 
author: ‘* Whoever knows the two German words, ‘hand’ and 
‘schrift’ ( hand and writing), is at no loss to understand ‘ hand- 
schrift.’ But. though the Anglic child may understand hand § 
and writing, he finds in that no help to the understanding of 
manuscript. It follows that a defining dictionary is far less 
necessary to German than to English speaking people.” Under 
ignorantisms,” ‘‘ phrases,” syntax and foreignisms,” ‘‘ deri- 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, Suit 10! 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 


Observation Blanks 
IN PHYSICS 


By W. C. H. HAMMEL, Professor of 
Physics, Maryland State No 
Boards. Illustrated. 


PRICE, THIRTY CENTS, POSTPAID. 


A SERIES of practical suggestions to pupils engaged in construct 


Octavo. 


ing apparatus illustrative of 


Blanks are provided for pupils to record descriptions in their own a 
language ; their observations upon the use of apparatus, and the in Mm 
ferences which they draw therefrom. Dr. T. W. Harris, United States im 
Commissioner of Education, says : 


“IT have seen several attempts to assist the 
work of pupils engaged in the study of Physics, 
but I have never seen anything which promises 
‘te be of.such practical assistance as Hammel’s 


Observation Blanks.” 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Also at CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


All teachers of Physics will be interested in these Blanks. 
are cordially invited to correspond with us with reference to the examination and introduction of this novel «4. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
EOSTON 


rmal School. 


the principles of natural philosophy. 
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Feb. 6, 1896. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A Comprehensive Series of Valuable Books to Connect the Home with the School. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL. D., 


U. 8S. Commissioner of Education. 


ESSRS. D. APPLETON AND COMPANY have completed arrangements for the 
rt publication of a series of books to connect the school with the library, public and 
private. The emancipation of thought and action that has come and is coming in modern 
times is due to the library and to the substitution of the printed page for the voice of the 
teacher, and the printed law in place of the oral word of the chieftain. The makers of 
public opinion and its leaders are those who wield the newspaper and the book. 


THE BOOK AS AN EDUCATOR. 


The printed page waits on the individual, and is at his service when his hour of leisure 
permits him to read. But the living teacher, the orator, the chieftain, had to be consulted 
when his leisure permitted, and on his own terms. The education of the living voice 
:s therefore in its nature aristocratic, while the true democratic education is that of the 
printed page. 

The common schools furnish the education of ninety per cent. of our people. They 
serve to teach the masses to read simple and easy English, to write a legible hand, to cal- 
culate easy problems in arithmetic, and to find on a map most of the places mentioned in 
the newspaper. In fact, the average school education is barely sufficient to enable the 
people to read intelligently the newspaper and simple, untechnical books. 

The great desideratum is and has been to furnish what to read for those who have 
learned how to read in the schools. Secondary education in high schools and academies, 


habit of home reading; but it is not necessary to wait for the circulating or the organized 
public library. Good books are within the reach of all as private owners, as each family 
may, with a moderate outlay, have its hundred best books. 


THE CONNECTING LINK. 


In this movement the great connecting link needed to join the school to the library is 
a well arranged series of books for home reading, under the directions of the teacher. 

Messrs. D. Appleton and Company propose to furnish, under the editorship of Dr. 
Harris, seven series of books adapted to the different grades and ages of pupils, and cov- 
ering the following fields: 

I. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

2. AMERICAN AND GENERAL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

3. GEOGRAPHY. 

4. NATURAL History, including the descriptive phases of geology and astronomy, 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

5. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY, the principles that explain the action of forces in 
natural phenomena. 

6. ETHNOLOGY, or the natural history of man, including the manners and customs 
of primitive peoples and savage tribes, and the inventions by which they conquer Nature 
and become civilized. 

7. ETHICS AND MorRALs, forms of government, laws, and what is included under the 
term “civics.” 


SCOPE AND CHARACTER. 


In the comprehensive series of instructive books here offered to the public, it has been 
kept constantly in view that the plan must be symmetrical, and present in due proportions 
the various fields of human learning — that fivefold view of the world which takes in not 
only the two phases of Nature, (1) organic (or living) beings (natural history) and (2) inor- 
ganic matter and force (physics), but also the three aspects of human nature as (3) mani- 
fested in deeds, the product of the will — biography and history ; (4) manifested in feelings, 
emotions, and aspirations portrayed in ideal situations —the poetry and prose fiction of 
literature proper ; (5) in science, the work of the pure intellect. 


The books will be printed on good paper, with clear type, appropriately illustrated, 
and bound in an attractive style. 

A number of the volumes are now in preparation, and further announcements of their 
publication will be made from time to time. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


NEw YorK, JANUARY, 1896. 


Tue wirn Six Oruer Srortes. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
224 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Short stories are in great demand. The readers want short 
stories, but authors insist upon padding at so much per word 
Richard Harding Davis made 
his reputation on ‘“* Van Bibber, and Other Stories,” and then 
joined the padding fraternity. Sarah Orne Jewett continues to 
please the public with her gems in brief, and Mr. Thompson 
consents to give the juice of novels in vivacious short stories, of 
which seven occupy the space into which either one might easily 
These stories are readable and healthy, and 


English Pastorals, se- 
New York: 
280 pp. Price, $1.50. 

It required some courage to launch a new series of selections 
for the study of English literature with a compilation of pastoral 
We read in the reviews, now and then, that some 
would-be poet has printed for presentation to his friends an 
attempt at pastoral versifying, but these verses, as a class, are 
not widely read to-day. Readers generally are quite willing to 
get their notions of Faery Queens, of Phillida and Corin, Caelica 
and Philocell, from the charming essays of Mr. Saintsbury and 
the other men who have to read about shepherdesses and their 
Most of us enjoy 
the songs from ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” with a ‘‘ hey” 
and ‘‘ho” and a ‘* hey nonino,” and we read the stately verse 
of Lycidas with pleasure, as we do ascore of less known pieces, 
quite unaware that these are in the truest sense pastoral poetry. 

The Warwick Library, which Mr. Chambers’ volume inaugu- 
rates so auspiciously, is designed rather for the student than 
But the intelligent, persistent reader, who is 
after real pleasure and satisfying enjoyment, becomes perforce 
asort of student, and so the distinction is not a serious one. 
In these volumes, the aim is to bring within a pair of covers the 
most worthy specimens of the various sorts of English literature, 
such as library criticism, letter writing, essays, masques, and 
The arrangement and editing will aim to illustrate the 
development of the literary growth with which it is concerned, 
and thus provide the material for a better comprehension and 
The editors have only to main- 
tain the high standard set by Mr. Chambers, and their success 


Boston : Ginn & Co. 

This is a thoroughly ingenious device for presenting all type 
forms, and objects based upon them, through tablets ,— circular, 
equilateral, square, pentagonal, hexagonal, and oblong. These 
may be made intoa multitude of forms by means of little wooden 
rods and brass clips, which are provided. There are in all 
With these a limit- 


Henry Hour & Co., New York, issue, under the 
title ‘‘ Three German Tales,’’ Goethe’s ‘‘ Die neue Melusine,”’ 
Zschokke’s “ Der Tote Goft,” and Kleist’s ‘‘ Die Verlobung, 


Edited by A. B. Nichols. Price, 60 cents. 


: and higher education in colleges and universities, do, it is true, teach in a measure what to 
t read, and give instruction in the art of verification of facts and experiments. Some of them 
- bring their pupils to the art of original investigation. But the average length of schooling 
e for the entire people of the United States is, at present, only four and three-tenths years of 
1 two hundred school days each. 
) THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LIBRARY. 
a 
In view of these facts, the friends of education in the several States have seen the im- 
portance of connecting the public library with the schools in such a manner that those who 
Ww leave school at any time will have acquired the habit of using the library and will continue 
its use. Many States have library laws that permit towns to establish and support free 
ds public libraries by taxation. The movement is making rapid progress. Those towns that 
ly have no free public libraries can easily make provision to furnish books at small charges. 
of Another plan adopted in the State of New York is, to send out to rural towns and villages 
cal small libraries, which are returned to the State Library at Albany for other collections 
he when fresh books are needed. 
sr It is the ever-growing need of the book that increases the importance of teaching the 
ish 
«. vation and transformation,” and ‘‘ false lights,’’ are set forth 
het Many common and typical errors which we are likely to meet By Charles Miner Thompson. 
- vith in our language. No doubt some will be surprised to & Co. Cloth. 
the learn that ‘* the bonds alluded to” is bad, while ‘‘ no one thought 
- Sof themselves” is good English. Many will find the book in- 
iad structive and useful. It gives ample matter to suggest the their short stories into “ novels.” 
id countless snares into which even good speakers and writers are 
of wont to become entangled, and to show that the knack of using 
i, pure and model English is no trifling accomplishment. 
der a 
Dixie; OR, SouTHERN Scenes AND SkeErcueEs. By 
Julian Ralph. New York: Harper & Bros. Illustrated. have been padded. 
= 412 pp. Price, $2.50. are heartily welcome in these times. 
the An admirable book, contaiiu.y pen pictures of Southern life 
s it was and as it ts; scenes witnessed by the author, as he THe Warwick 
IBRARY. 
101 raveled through that country. He started from St. Louis, vis- — jected and edited by Edmund K. Chambers. 
ted New Orleans, the Bayou region, Florida, Mississippi, Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1orthern Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, the Carolinas, West 
— ‘irginia, and Washington. He has given us the most complete 
ccount of the New South now available. The points of special poetry. 
iterest dwelt upon are the New Orleans lottery drawing, the r 
alue of negro labor, the patriotism and loyalty of the New 
pouth, Lookout mountain, the growth of the iron and coal in- 
ustry, the commercial growth of Tennessee and Alabama, life 
Biong the mountaineers, the orange plantations, and a quaint 
Re of the first ballet in America. The work is inter- 
persed with amusing anecdotes illustrating plantation life, and jqealistic doings. as a matter of busi 
mill be read with great interest. The make-up and press work 1 oa 
tea: book are highly complimentary to our enterprising pub- 
ishers. 
TUDIES IN THE CoNSTITUTIONAL History or TEN- 
NESSEE. By John W. Caldwell. Cincinnati: The Robert 
uct: Clarke Company, 173 pp. the mere reader. 
This book is not a history of Tennessee, but studies to ascer- 
hy. in the origin and operation of the forces which have shaped 
p he social and political life of the state. It is, of course, of 
owl rectal interest only to its own people. Yet the life and history 
pf each state of the Union is of general interest to every Ameri- , 
in- q an citizen. It is claimed that Tennessee has adistinct, unique, the like. 
nd important constitutional history. The author has confined 
-ates Hs treatment of his subject largely to general statements and us ) 
' Usgestions, with a view to aid an effort for aconstitutionalcon- appreciation of all literature. 
ention. The book is well written. 
wlabcighs would seem to be a assure® 
HE INDIVIDUAL AND THE Sratr. By Thomas 
Wardlow Taylor, Jr.,M.A. Boston: Ginn & Co. 90 pp. NAtronan Drawine Mopets. 
Price, 75 cents, 
; rhis able and interesting ‘‘ Essay on Justice ” was the thesis 
Bae by the faculty of Cornell University for the degree of 
* I of philosophy. The author deserved his degree. The 
is divided into five chapters. ‘The firsttreats of the ration- 
ation of society, tracing up from the earliest stages of man’s thirty tablets, seven rods, and twelve clips. 
They ts ae the evolutionary steps which led to the formation of less number of forms and objects may be made. 
} aid. cj pes » Society, and the state which brought the inyidual as 
tee a under law. The second treats of equality as an ele- 
% et justice. The third treats of liberty; the fourth of 
aan as a law of nature, equally applicable to mankind ; 
* oma the individual in his relations to society and the in St. Domingo.” 
et ms up in seare i or] 
i eal fine Justice, Pp ich of a formula that will properly 


Mr, H. Breariey has arranged for The 


Spirit of ’76 Publishing Company, of New York, a handy little 
manual, giving the ‘‘ Leading Events of the American Revolu- 
tion” arranged chronologically by months, and also alphabeti- 
cally. The price is 10 cents. 


Cuarues H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, issue an “ I]lus- 
trated First Reader of Social Economics,” for blackboard pupils 
at ten cents, which is really attractive. 


Irvine P. Fox, Boston, publishes a charming mon- 
ograph of more than one hundred historic and characteristic 
views in and around Boston (price, paper, 50 cents). 


R. F. Fenno & Co., 112 Fifth avenue, New York, 
issue in cloth, 101 pages, ‘‘The Niirnberg Stove,” by Ouida 
(Louisa de la Ramé), illstrated. In size of volume and type 
it is a handy, readable volume, with the peculiar fascination 
that Ouida has for those who enjoy this class of stories. 


Freperick A. Stokes Company, New York, issue 
‘* A Comedy in Spasms,” by the author of ‘* A Yellow Aster,” 
with illustrations by Isora C. Chandler. (Cloth. 280 pp. Price, 
$1.00.) All the characteristics of ‘‘A Yellow Aster,” that 
created as much of a sensation as any bit of light fiction in 
many a day, are clearly discernible in this comedy. 


Tue number of the University of Pennsylvania 
‘« Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of Euro- 
pean History,” which deals with the early Reformation period 
in Germany, is one of the most interesting of all these leaflets. 
The documents printed are among the most important relating 
to the period, and all students and teachers of history must 
welcome them in this most available form. 


ProFEssoR Simon N. Parren has recently issued a 
very considerable essay on ‘‘ The Theory of Social Forces,” 
in which he discusses the bases of some of the most vitai and 
most practical problems confronting the students of existing 
social phenomena. Professor Patten is always avery solid and 
substantial thinker, and, if the expression of his ideas is at 
times a bit recondite, he is —it may be for this very reason — 
all the more stimulating to any one who masters his processes 
and his theories. It is published in Philadelphia by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE HISTORY OF ORATORY. By Lorenzo Sears. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS, 
ward Arnold. 

CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. By R. P. Williams. Price, 60 cents.— 
ALL THE YEAR RounpD (Part III.), Sprinc. By Frances L. Strong. 
Illustrated. Price, 35 cents.——THE TIMON OF LUCIAN. With Notes. 
By J. B. Sewall. Price, 55 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By General Sir Evelyn 
Wood. Price, $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

MOVEMENT. ByE. J. Marey. Translated by Eric Pritchard. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

GERMAN SONGS OF To-pAY. Edited by Alexander Tille. 
$1.00.——- THE ELEMENTS OF Puysics. By Edward L. Nichols and 
Williams S. Franklin. Vol. HEA’. Price, $1.50. 
——ELEMENTARY MENSURATION, By F, H, Stevens. Price, 90 cents, 
New York: Macmillan & Co, 


By C. Lloyd Morgan. London: Ed- 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“ Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 8: Connecticut Council of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Feb. 15: Union County Teachers’ Association, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Feb. 18-20: Department of Superintendence 
National Educational Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Feb. 22: Connecticut Classical and High 
School Teachers’ Association. 

Feb. 28-29: New York State Art Teachers’ 
Association, New York City. 

Mar. 10: Harvard Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

March 26-28: Southeastern Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

April 1-3: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fremont, Neb. 


ARKANSAS. 


The state has been much benefited by the 
meeting of the Southern States Association at 
Hot Springs. The educational sentiment of the 
state has been much toned up by this visitation. 

The state pays $2.32 per enrolled pupil for 
teachers’ salaries, but her average length of 
school is reported as but two and one-half 
months. 


CALIFORNIA. 


California has twelve women county superin~- 
tendents. 

Oakland has a public school district, with 
kindergarten, primary, and grammar grades, 
set apart as an experimental school for Stan- 
ford University, and observations on child 
study are constantly recorded. 

Among the child study specialists who work 
with Professor Earl Barnes and Elmer E. 
Brown are Margaret E. Schallaberger, Hattie 
Mason Willard, Lulu Medbury Chapman, 
Katharine Wolsey Slack, Eleanor Gibbons 
Sharp, Frances Bracken Gould, and Merriam 
B. Levy. 

Professor Elmer E. Brown’s child study in- 
vestigations in connection with the pedagogical 
department of the State University are highly 
interesting. 

Miss Millicent W. Shiner, until recently edi- 
tor of the Overland Monthly, has rendered the 
cause of child study valuable service through 
the study of her little niece, following Preyer’s 
methods. She has issued two pamphlets, cover- 
ing her observations through the first three years, 

An important case is now before the supreme 
court at Washington, brought by the United 
States government against the estate of the 
late Senator Stanford, to establish his liability 
for the debts of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, in which he was a stockholder. The 
amount claimed is $15,237,000. Mrs. Stanford 
acts as defendant. The case has been tried 
both before the circuit court and the court of 
appeals, and in both cases the government was 
defeated. It now comes to the supreme court 
of the United States for final settlement. Upon 
this decision depends the fate of the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University at Palo Alto. 


DELAWARE. 


The superintendents of Kent and Essex coun- 
ties have united in a summer school of methods 
at Dover. This has been continued for four 
years, until itis now one of the most valuable 


iar Early issues of the Journal will contain 
special articles on Composition Work, 


professional influences of any state in the coun- 
try. C.C. Tyndal of Dover and Mr. Smith of 
Newcastle are the leaders in this movement, 
and they deserve high praise for the spirit and 
enterprise with which they carry on this work. 


ILLINOIS. 


If the common council appfove, the city of 
Chicago will soon have charge of Cook county 
normal school. Action to this effect has been 
taken by the board of education. Thornton’s 
opposition to Colonel Parker creates a storm. 

he school board of Chicago had proposed to 
cut down the salaries of their school teachers, 
and, strange to say, at least one of the leading 
daily papers of the city favored the movement. 
But the teachers and many of the pulpits entered 
a strong protest. The question awakened much 
interest among the people. Ata recent meet- 
ing of the school board, after a stormy discus- 
sion of three hours, a vote not to cut down the 
salaries was carried, 13 to 8. 

The commencement exercises at the Chicago 
University were attended January 2. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Russell of Massachusetts was the orator. 
President Harper made a report of the condi- 
tion and work of the university. In the autumn 
of ’92 there were only 594 students; during the 
last quarter 1,100 were in attendance. The 
graduating class numbered seventy-five. Money 
is pouring into the treasury by the millions, 
two large donations having been received during 
the last three months from Mr. Rockefeller and 
Miss Culber. 

The attempt to displace Professor Von Holst 
from his position as instructor in the University 
of Chicago, on account of his criticism of the 
president’s Venezuela message, is said to have 
struck a snag in John D. Rockefeller. Mr. 
Rockefeller is the heaviest endower of that in- 
stitution, and those who manage it hesitate to go 
into opposition to his views. He is a supporter 
of Professor Von Holst, and sustains him in the 
attitude he has taken. If college professors 
are to be displaced because they express their 
political opinions, Harvard will lose, at least, 
half a dozen. 

Miss Sarah E. Wiltse of Boston well charac- 
terizes Colonel F. W. Parker as ‘‘a born lover 
of children.” 

This is now the banner state in child-study 
organization, having a society for child study 
with 500 members. 

The Child Study Monthly of Chicago, issued 
by the Werner Company, is the fruit of Dr. 
Krohn’s devotion to the subject, and Professor 
C. C. Van Liew and Colonel Francis W. Parker 
edit it with much vigor. 

The Werner Company has an entire floor, 
with no end of beautiful offices, in the large 
Rand & McNally building on Adams street. 

The Northern Teachers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Oldtown, April 24 and 25. 

There are indications that the pension law 
will be tested in the supreme court. 


IOWA. 


State Superintendent Henry Sabin has re- 
ceived from the board of education of Sioux 
City several recommendations regarding school 
legislation and administration, to which he has 
replied as follows : — 


The action of your board in bringing to the atten- 
tion of ey senator and representatives the matters 
referred to is wisely taken. If all friends of our 

ublic schools, in every part of the state, would fol- 

ow geet example, there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining legislation this wintér which might, per- 
haps, advance our state ediicationally, as it were, 
many years at a single bound. Your resolution 
favoring optional free text-books is very opportune. 
There seems to be a very —— desire that a priv- 
ilege of this kind be offered to the electors of every 
district in the state. Your indorsement of the reso- 
lution favoring a change from a board of six in city 
districts, to an odd number, is a move iti the right 
direction. The odd number would facilitate business 
in many been As and Would Very obviate 
the probability of a deadlock. The other recom- 
mendations are also to be commended. We feel to 
thank your board for their active cojperation in this 
matter. Jn our ae we commend the free 
text-book plan, and the number in the board. 


Dr. G. F. Magoun, ex-president of Iowa Col- 
lege, who has been critically ill for some time, 
died at Grinnell, January 30. 


The Professional Teachers’ Association of 
Sioux City met on January 31 and February 1. 
The Friday evening lecture by Editor A. E. 
Winship of the JournaL or EpvucaTion was in 
the Y. M. ©. A. hall, and was open to the pub- 
lic. His topic was ‘‘ The Soloist, the Leader, 
and the Accompanist in Education.” Music 
was in charge of Miss Mary Granby. 
Saturday sessions were in the high school hall : — 


“ What may be gained by attendance at the State 
Association,’ Eva Kendall; “‘ Which is the best text- 
book for the teaching of geography?” Mr. J. G. 
Hobson, Mrs. Sloan, Professor re’ ‘* What are 
the chief ends in nature study,and how to secure 
them,” Amy A. White, Emma Freeman, Anna Har- 
rington; ‘How, in teaching reading, avoid the 
extreme of formal rules on one hand and imitation 
on the other,” Miss B. M. Nelson, Miss Mary Pierce; 
‘* What are some of the chief results already secure 
from child study?” Mrs. Swingle, Fannie Palmer, 
Lillian Orr. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 
On the evening of January 20 Indiana Univer- 
sity celebrated her seventy-sixth anniversary. 
The Hon. C. W. Fairbanks of Indianapolis made 
the leading speech. Short speeches were made 
by State Superintendent D. M. Geeting, Super- 
intendent Goss of Indianapolis, Professor W. 
P. Rogers of the law school, and Miss Carolyn 
Gerrish representing the students. Many dis- 
tinguished alumni were present. 
Dr. Gustaf Karsten, Professor of German in 


The| 


Indiana University, has accepted the position of 
professional lecturer on philology in Chicago 
University. He will have leave of absence 
from Indiana during the spring term. 

County Superintendent McAlpine of Kosci- 
usko county recently died at his home in War- 
saw. He was one of the best superintendents 
in the state. 

Mr. Frank Duncan, last year high school 
principal at Columbia City, has recently taken 
charge of a ward school in Greensburg. 

The Terra Haute high school, under the di- 
rection of. Charles S. Meek, is making rapid 
strides forward. It now has 683 pupils and 
twenty teachers. The January gradiiating 
class contains, strange to say, more boys than 
girls. The secretary of the board, Vice-Presi- 
dent Howard Sandison, does much to help the 
principal and teachers in bringing about im- 
provements. 

Superintendent Horace Ellis of North Ver- 
non resigned December 24 to enter the Indiana 
University. He will graduate in June. He 
was succeeded in the superintendency by Miss 
Fotor of the high school. 5 

At a recent meeting of the state board of 
education steps were taken to bring about the 
enactment of a law requiring an educational 
qualification for school superintendents, both 
city and county. President Smart of Purdue, 
President Parsons of the state normal, and 
Superintendent Goss of Indianapolis were ap- 
pointed a committee to devise means for bring- 
ing this before the next legislature. 

High school commissions Were granted to 
Rockport and Milton. 

Superintendent R. I. Hamilton of Hunting- 
ton has been elected a trustee of Indiana Uni- 
versity, to succeed E. E. Griffith, who resigned. 
This appointment gives universal satisfaction. 
Mr. Hamilton is one of the best known super- 
intendents in the state. He is one of the 
leaders in all of our educational meetings. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lousiana pays $4.69 per enrolled pupil for 
teachers’ salaries, and has 5.7 months school 
term for white children, and 4.7 for colored 
children. 
makes a better showing. 

State Superintendent A. D. Lafargue issues 
the most important and valuable circular that has 
emanated from that office. It presents elabo- 
rate and carefully analyzed statistical reports. 

The state normal school has been in existence 
for ten years. During that time it has sent out 
one hundred and forty-eight graduates. Of 
these, one hundred and four have been engaged 
in teaching during the current school year, not- 
withstanding the fact that twenty-seven of the 
lady graduates have been been married since 
graduation, and have thus passed into another 
sphere of usefulness to humanity. 

MINNESOTA. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity has given an impetus to progressive educa- 
tion in his recent addresses at St. Paul and 
elsewhere in the state. 

In Minnesota thé-school children are organ- 
izing for a great crusade. The Russian thistle 
is a great curse to the state, and there is a great 
rivalry between the schools of different cities 
and towns as to which shall destroy the greatest 
number. The pupils of Minneapolis alone de- 
stroyed more chan a million the past season. 
It is thought the state will be rid of this pest in 
three years by the mission work of the children. 

Miss Fair, for four years in charge of the 
training school at Omaha, is critic teacher in 
the St. Paul training school. 


MICHIGAN. 
Rev. James G. Rogers of Buffalo, N. Y., a 
graduate of Yale University and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, has been elected president of 


Texas alone of the Southérn states |Y 


Benzonia College. Professor Rogers has pur- 
sued post-graduate studies at Harvard, Leipsic, 
and Edinburgh universities. Under him the 
college will open a university extension. 

_ Editor Albert E. Winship of the Journat or 
Epucation delivered a-lecture upon ‘ The 
Moral Problem in Education” before the De- 
troit teachers on the 23d instant. 

The Detroit school board provides the super- 
intendent with a special appropriation for all 
the printing needed for supplementary work in 
timely reading, arithmetic, or geography. 


Miss0URI. 


President Fuller of Drury College has been 
soliciting contributions to the Pearsoii endow- 
ment fund for ‘the benefit of the college. 
Adolphus Busch, the St. Louis brewer, by his 
solicitation, gave the president $1,000. Now 
some of the students of the college enter a 
protest against receiving it, call a secret meet- 
ing, and send a committee to Mr. Fuller asking 
him to call a mass meeting of the students. 
This he refused to do; but, in open chapel, 
denounced the criticism, and paid a high tribute 
to Mr. Busch. But the students met and pro- 
tested, an act of open rebellion, and a gross 
insult to the president, which should be treated 
with due severity. President Fuller is more 
trustworthy to decide as to the propriety of 
soliciting and accepting such 4 contribution tl.an 
his rebellious students. 


NEBRASKA: 


Editor A. B. Winship of the JourNat or 
EpucaTion addressed a joint meeting of the 
city teachers and the Douglas county teachers 
at Omaha on February 1. The county teachers 
had an afternoon programme of their own, 
considering the questions: *‘ What Constitutes 
Order in the Schoolroom ?” ‘+ The Teacher and 
the Law,” and ‘*‘ Busy Work.” 

The Omaha training school graduates its mid- 
year class on February 12. 

The Omaha high school excuses from all 
promotion examinations the pupils who receive 
an average of ninety per cent. or more for the 


ear. 

The Omaha high school admits a class in 
February, running two distinct classes per year. 
This completes the two-classes-a-year scheme, 
which is fairly perfected in all the lower grades. 

The school year of Omaha is divided into two 
years, and children are admitted to the lower 
grades only during the first two weeks. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The eighty-fifth regular meeting of the Univi 
County Teachers’ Association will be -held in 
public school No. 2, Morrell street, Elizabeth, 
Saturday, February 15, at 9.30 A. M. 

Prineeton College is making preparations 1 
celebrate its 150th anniversary. Care shoull 
be taken to provide a seat for President Elict 
of Harvard University. It will be remembered 
that at the 250th anniversary at Harvard all the 
college presidents of the country were provided 
with conspicuous chairs, except the venerable 
President McCosh of Princeton. He, through 
some strange inadvertence, found no chair wait- 
ing for him when he arrived upon the stage. 
The testy Scotchman, indignant at the seeming 
discourtesy, did not wait for an explanation, 
but took his gripsack and left for home. 

NEW YORK. 

William H. Detwyler, Ph. B., from An‘ 
Arbor, has accepted a position as teacher of Him 
modern languages in the Berkeley schoo! at 
Poughkeepsie. 

The farmers’ institutes now being held all 
over the state have taken a decidedly educa 
tional turn. 

Chautauqua is to be a greater success in 196 
than ever before, judging from the programme 


For Instructors and Students. 


A MANUAL OF PHYSICS. 


Being an Introduction to the Study of Physical 
Science. By Peppie, F.R.S.E., 
Assistant Professor of Natural Bye 
in the University of Edinburgh. New edi- 
tion, revised, and greatly enlarged. Large 
12mo, with numerous diagrams. Cloth, 
extra, $2.50. 


‘“‘A treatise deserving of the highest praise. It 
covers an extent of ground covered by no existin 
text-book of applied mathematics. The treatmen 
is sound and scientific.”,—London Lancet. 

“The selection of topics is judicious, and the ar- 
rangement is well suited to secure clearness, com- 
pactness, and a good yeneral survey of the subject of 
phyeics.”—PRoOF. W. C. WriGut, Yale University. 

‘‘ First-rate book for advanced students.” — PROF. 
T. W. STRATTON, University of Chicago. 

**T rate this work Mag high, and consider it a ve 
admirable text-book for students in an advance 
course.” — Pror. W. LE CONTE STEVENS, Rensselaer 


Full Educational List, and separate Prospectuses of 
the “Story of the Nations,” the “Heroes of the 
Nations,” Peddie’s Physics, etc., 
sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
New York and London. 


Dial . Speakers, for Schoo, 
Parlor. Catalogue f 
T. Denisog, Publisher, Chicago LiL 


Teachers Co-operative Ass” 
Teachers Wanted! ciation avaitor: 
um Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Unemployed Teachers. 
and others of good address, can find congenit! 
and more profitable work than teaching. 


Address 
JOSEPH D. BARTLEY, 
it BRADFORD, MASS. 


Correspondence Study. { 


spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduat? 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 
Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by cor 
spondence, but credit will be given upon courses by 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced «at a 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to Ts 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Stu"! 
Dept. — Chicago. 2-256 


Your address, with six cents 
in stamps, mailed to our Head- 
uarters, 11 Eliot St., Boston, 
ilees.. will bring you a full line 
of samples, and rules for self- 
measurement, of our justly fa- 
mous $3 pants ; Suits, $13.25; 
Overcoats, $10.25, and up. Cut 
' to order. Agents wanted every’ 

where. 

AES New Plymouth Rock Co. 


you We 
PANTS? 


Wy SEN WRITING to our advertisers plea! 
mention the “Journal of Education.” 
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YOU NEED THE 


IF FREE THEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


“Holden System Preserving Books.” 


“Its cost is trifling compared with the great amouut saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 


— J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


Senp NOW For SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(P. O. Box 643E.) 


d 
f and from present indications. The number of 
n daily exercises will be reduced; but the average 


quality of lectures will be raised. 

Brooklyn has a Froebel Society, a Progres- 
sive Educational Club, a Mothers’ Professional 
Class, a Reading Circle for the Study of Chil- 
dren’s Literature,—all with warm sympathy 
for child study. 

Felix Adler is the leading spirit in the ‘‘ So- 
ciety for the Study of Child Nature” of New 
York city, of which Mrs. Henry Hastings is 
president. They are studying children’s toys, 
falsehoods, punishments, literature, language, 
manners, and habits. 


OHIO. 


School Commissioner Corson insists upon 
speaking of the school teachers of Ohio as 
‘ladies ” and ‘‘ gentlemen,” amd moves around 
the good old-fashioned words “men” and 
‘‘women.” Why not? None but ladies and 
gentlemen should ever be allowed positions as 
teachers in our schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Rey. Dr. H. W. McKnight, president of 
Gettysburg College, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect next June. The reason as- 
signed, he favored a policy in the conduct of 


es the college too liberal and progressive to suit 
oth the authorities of the college. ; 

The school directors of the state are much 
st elated over the success of their first state con- 
yuld vention at Harrisburg. H. H. Quimby of 
‘iat Montgomery county was chosen president; E. 
eal C. Wagner of Schuylkill aad F.O. Fleeson 
“the of Alleghany, and J. O. Saxton of Cumber- 
ded land, vice-presidents; J. W. Holworth and J. 
able E. Peeler, secretaries. Deputy Superintend- 
ugh ent of Public Instruction Stewart addressed 
vait- the directors on ‘‘ Needed School Legislation,” 
nee. and was followed by Representative A. G. Sey- 
ning fert of Lancaster, who endorsed his views. 


Attorney D. F. Fortney of Bellefonte sent a 
paper on the subject, which was read by one 
of the delegates. Mrs. Mumford of Philadel- 
phia delivered an address on the legislation 
needed by that city. Deputy Attorney-General 


Ant Elkins and Forestry Commissioner Rothrock 
r of f also spoke. A constitution was adopted, and 
»} at the time for holding the next convention fixed 

for the second Wednesday in February, 1897. 
d all All meetings are to be held in this city. The 
juce- constitution provides that the membership of 

the association shall be composed of representa- 
1896 tives from the boards of education of Philadel- 
smme phia, Pittsburg, and Allegheny City, organized 
Bs AS county associations of school directors, and or- 
— ganized associations of school directors in cities 
Ase and boroughs having separate teachers’ insti- 


tutes, with the state, county, city, borough, and 
township superintendents and principals of 
normal schools as advisory members. Each of 
the said boards and associations shall be en- 
titled to send five representatives. 


SQUTH DAKOTA. 


Editor A. EB. Winship of the JournaL or 
Epucation and AMERICAN TEACHER was in 
Sioux Falls for two days, visiting all the public 
schools and the All Saints Seminary and Col- 


ity of lege. On Thursday evening, January 30, he 
the largest educational audience of 
aduate olders of “‘ paid tickets” ever assembled in the 


ere After the lecture, upon ‘‘ Fountains, not 
oundations,” the teachers of the city gave a 


ae delightful reception to some one hundred and 
or 8 de wenty-five friends of education, including the 
at am teachers f All 

‘o TH Coll ) Saints Seminary, the Baptist 
obege, the Norwegian College, and the Deaf 


Mute institution. There was music and feast- 


late hour. Superintendent Rowe 
a the hearty cooperation of the entire corps 


of teachers and 


th 
Spirited citizens. appreciation of all public- 


TEXAS. 


The state pays $5.31 
-31 per enroiled pupil for 
of salaries, and has a 
“Og 7 This is the banner Southern state. 
rule ial ool board of Terrell has passed a 
& pupil hore it the duty of the teacher to send 
Pl home on the first occasion when he is 


coéperate with the teacher in the attempt to 
break up the practice, the boy may return to 
school on the same day. In case of a second 
offense the pupil will be sent home and sus- 
pended until the regular meeting of the board, 
when that body will take action on the subject. 
For a third offense the pupil is cut off entirely 
from the school. 


FOREIGN. 


A large public meeting was held in St. James’ 
hall, London, January 18, under the auspices 
of the Catholic school committee. The sub- 
ject of elementary education was discussed by 
distinguished speakers. Cardinal Vaughan was 
chairman. Three members of parliament, the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Denbigh, Lord 
Norreys, the Dowager Duchess of Newcastle, 
Lady Herbert Lea, and Lady Margaret Howard, 
were in the audience. The Earl of Denbigh 
moved the adoption of the following resolution : 
‘* That the state, when compelling all children 
in the interest of the nation to go to school, is 
bound to fully recognize the national right and 
demand of parents that their children shall be 
educated in schools in which they may also be 
trained in the principles and practice of their 
own religion”; which, after full discussion, was 
unanimously adopted. Mr. A. O. Connor in- 
troduced another resolution, to the effect that 
the Catholic schools should have their share 
of the public money, which was also unani- 
mously adopted. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The entering class in the medical department 
of Bowdoin College now numbers over fifty, 
with more coming. 

Athletic sentiment in the college is divided 
over the proposed athletic union with Tufts and 
Wesleyan. Many view the scheme with dis- 
favor on account of the alleged unfairness on 
the part of Tufts in canceling football games 
with Bowdoin in recent years. 

The prominence of Mr. Reed as a candidate 
for president has given an impetus to the Bow- 
doin Republican Club. Relics of Mr. Reed’s 
college course are in high demand, and visitors 
to his old room are quite numerous. 

Daniel Gordon of Knox has been teaching 
school sixty-seven years, and is *‘ still at it.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


We gather from tke Dartmouth catalogue 
the following facts concerning the students: 
Nineteen states and territories and four prov- 
inces outside the United States are represented 
the current year. New Hampshire furnishes 
190 students ; Massachusetts, 136; Vermont, 80; 
Maine, 44; New York, 36; Illinois, 13 ; Connecti- 
cut, 8; Ohio, 6; Rhode Island and New Jersey, 5 
each; District of Columbia, 4; Iowa, California, 
Pennsylvania, and the Province of Quebec, 2 
each; and Wisconsin and Michigan, 1 each. 
President Tucker will attend the annual alumni 
associations of the country, at Boston, New 
York, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, and Denver. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The. new normal school training building in 
Barnstable, which cost $23,000, has been totally 
destroyed by fire. It was insured for $13,000. 
The annual report of commissioners submitted 
to the legislature gives the amount of the Massa- 
chusetts school fund on hand December 31, 
1895, $3,870,548.14, an increase of $100,000 
over the previous year. The income of this 
fund is $172,729.65 annually. 

Miss K. M. Hurlburt, the principal of the 
training school at Holyoke, and her assistant, 
Miss E. H. Wells, have resigned, to take effect 
at the end of the year. Miss Hurlburt claims 
that more teachers are needed to bring the 
school up to her standard of excellence. She 
sees no reason why it should not equal West- 
field normal school, but the board of instruction 
must be increased to secure this result. What 
action the school board will take remains to be 
seen. 

Through the munificence of Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw of Boston, a free sloyd teachers’ training 


The principal, Professor Gustof Larsson, grad- 
uated from the famous sloyd school of Naas, 
Sweden, and stands in the front rank of sloyd 
teachers. Miss Wilson, his assistant, has ex- 
perience, skill, and enthusiasm in this line of 
work. The first class starts with sixteen pupils, 
more than this number having been refused on 
account of the high standard for admission. 
None are admitted without normal school train- 
ing, or its equivalent. This class is made up of 
normal and university graduates, superintend- 
ents, and high school principals. The school- 
room, at 39 North, Bennet, street, is a model of 
its kind. Sloyd training ‘has been maintained 
here for eight years, in connection with the 
industrial school; but this is the first school 
established in the United States to train sloyd 
teachers for high schools. It resulted from 
recent action of the state legislature. It is a 
splendid philanthropy, and a very popular move- 
ment among educators. 

Progress is measured by comparisons. In 
1712, when the distinguished Paul Dudley grad- 
uated from Harvard University, there were sixty 
students in the four classes, under the instruc- 
tion of two professors. Now the catalogue of 
the university gives us the names of 3,600 
students and 366 professors. The present 
freshman class numbers 462. Of these 277 
belong to Massachusetts, and the remaining 
number represent twenty-five other states. 
Harvard has 310 more men enrolled this year 
than ever before. 

The superintendent and present school board 
of Chicopee have wisely decided to raise the 
standard of their teachers’ qualifications, and to 
employ only those who have received normal 
or college training, or proved their ability by 
successful experience. They will be sustained 
by the good people of the city in this decision. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Waltham 
Teachers’ Association was held January 28. 
After a five-minute talk by President Butler on 
the ‘‘ Aim of Education,” a very excellent paper 
was read by Miss S. A. Mullen on ‘‘ English 
Composition.” Miss Alice M. Childs followed 
with a paper on ‘‘Grammar.” Each essay 
showed much thought and care in preparation. 
A pleasant feature of the evening was the pres- 
ence of a number of prominent citizens and 
members of the school board, who, by special 
invitation, enjoyed the evening’s exercises. 

All the towns in Massachusetts, except twenty- 
four, have a free public library. Can this be 
said of any other state in the Union ? 


President Gates, in speaking of the larger 
colleges which enroll thousands of students, 
modestly observes that Amherst College prefers 
to be weighed rather than counted. 

Alderman Gould of Chelsea, a one-armed 
veteran soldier, has asked the school board to 
eliminate from the text-books prescribed for 
the use of pupils in the public schools Mont- 
gomery’s history, which, he claims, teaches 
errors and misrepresents facts in relation to the 
civil war. The committee will investigate. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


' The faculty of the law school of Brown Uni- 
versity have announced the names of the 
twenty-four men of the senior class who, for 
high scholarship, have been submitted to the 
class, to select from these ten candidates, who 
will contest for the annual commencement 
speakership. The names of the men are C. C. 
Bucknam, E. D. Chadwick, G. W. Cox, C. K. 
Darling, H. C. Fabyan, E. H. Fletcher, F. 
Freeman, J. J. Gearin, M. H. Gould, R. E. 
Harding, William Hoag, A. M. Levy, C. H. 
Little, A. M. Lyon, J. M. Maloney, J. J. Mans- 
field, T. C. Maher, G. F. Ordway, G. V. 
Phipps, A. W. Putnam, C. H. Rogers, J. C. 
Sanborn, W. W. Stover, and O. D. Young. 
The class will select ten of the above, who will 
prepare theses to be delivered before a com- 
mittee of prominent legal men in this city. 
This committee will choose the two speakers, 
with their two alternates. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Dr. Theodore Dwight Woolsey was for fifty 
years teacher and leader of Yale College, and 
half that time president. Few men have left 
the impress of a noble character and wise 
teacher upon so many youthful minds. The 
great university and the world owe him a debt 
of gratitude. 

Yale’s oldest graduate never dies. It has 
been announced that he was dead; but, if so, 
Hon. Benjamin D. Stillman of Brooklyn, who 
graduated with the class of ’24, has taken his 
place. 

The next meeting of the state council of 
education will be held in the capitol building, 
Hartford, February 8, at 10.15 a.m. Subject: 
‘** Relation of the Grammar School to the High 
School.” Secretary C. D. Hine, J. H. Peck of 
New Britain, W. F. Gordy of Hartford, and C. 
W. Deane are the speakers. Five-minute dis- 
cussions by volunteers will follow. 


THE NEW 


CRAIG. 


Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 14 cents extra. 


Craig's Common School Question and Answer Book has been enlarged by 


the addition of 32 pages of new matter. 


Realizing, moreover, that teachers demand that a Question Book 


shall be up to the times, particularly in Histery and Geography, we have revised this work “up to date”’; 
so that our New CRAIG contains over 8,500 Questions and Answers on the different branches of study, 


arranged as follows: 


United States History; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography ; 
Grammar; Letter Writing; Orthography; Orthoépy and Phonology; 
Written Arithmetic; Theory and Practice of Teaching; Alcohol and 
Tobacco ; Civil Government; Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene; 
Natural Philosophy ; Participlesand Infinitives made Easy ; Questions 
onWriting; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; Parliamentary Rules. 


when time is pressing. 


The Questions in each department are numbered, and like numbers are 
Answers in corresponding department,— making every question and answer quickly available 


yiven to the 


During twenty years CRAIG’s QUESTION BOOK has been known to all live teachers, and used by most, 


as The Standard. 


from beginnin 


his New CRAIG will be still more useful to every one. ; t : 
preparing for a higher grade, by using “‘ CRAIG ”’ can convert into a certainty the question of passing their 
examinations. Teachers may now discard the tedious drudgery of searching through numerous text-books 
to end for material for examinations. 
covering ALL Common School branches, School Committeemen will readily appreciate the va 


Students, as well as teachers, 


ere are Questions and Answers roe | to hand 
u 


e of this 


beok in their examination of Teachers ; candidates for — in the Civil Service will find the 


Questions here, with their correct Answers, on all the subjects requ 


The teacher or student or Civil Service candidate who has this book, together with ‘“‘ How to 
Become i ano at Figures,” and “‘ How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination,” is perfectly 
not only to conduct an examination, but also to pass one. 


If salability is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 150,000 copies have been 


equippe 


sold ? Such isthe record of this remarkable work. 
alone are worth the price. 


Address 


“aught smoking a cigarette. If the parents 


school has just been established in Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Bosion. 


red by the authorities. 


The Questions and Answers on Parliamentary Rules 


OUR PRICE to readers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER is but #1.10 (post- 
paid), so long as our present limited stock in hand lasts. After that the price will be $1.50. Therefore, 
order at once while you can get this valuable book for $1.10. 
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little germs 


Cause consumption. Cod- 
liver oil will not kill them. 
No remedy at present 
known to the doctors will 
do it. The germs float in 
the air, everywhere,and we 
cannot keep from breathing 
them into our lungs. We 
need fear nothing, however 
if wearein good health. But 
when the body is weak, and 
the throat and lungs con- 
gested from coughs and 
colds, the germs may gain 
foothold. To prevent their 
doing it we must relieve the 
conditions. - 

Scott’s Emulsion, with 
hy pophosphites, will restore 
the strength, increase the 
weight, heal the inflamed 
membranes and _ prevent 
more serious trouble. It is 
an easy remedy which acts 
promptly and relieves 
quickly. 

go cents and $1.00 
Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, New York. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for February contains 
an unusual number of articles of life and ad- 
venture in the open air, admirably adapted for 
the mid-winter reading. The frontispiece is 
‘¢The Bull Fight,” by Daniel Vierge. The 
articles are: ‘‘ Life in the Altitudes: The Colo- 
rado Health Plateau,’’ by Lewis Morris Iddings, 
illustrations from nature by Orson Lowell; 
‘¢ Sentimental Tommy: The Story of His Boy- 
hood,” chapters VII. —X., by J. M. Barrie; 
‘* Sevillana,” by Mabel Thayer, illustrated by 
Vierge; ‘‘A History of the Last Quarter-Cen- 
tury in the United States (X.): The Neo-Re- 
publican Ascendancy,” by E. Benjamin An- 
drews; ‘ Design in Bookbinding,” by S. T. 
Prideaux, with twelve reproductions of bindings 
designed and executed by the author; ‘‘ A Long 
Chase,” by Owen Hall; ‘‘ The Ascent of Mouut 
Ararat,” by H. F. B. Lynch, with illustrations 
from photographs taken by the author; ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing Musk-Ox with the Dog Ribs,” by Frank 
Russell, illustrated with photographs by the 
author; ‘‘The Singer,” by M. L. Van Vorst; 
** Wood Songs,” by Arthur Sherburne Hardy ; 
‘* Hopper’s Old Man,” by Robert C. V. Meyers. 
The Point of View has: ‘‘ Work and Life,” 
‘*George Augustus Sala,” ‘‘ Aristocracies and 
‘Sport,’” ‘*The Wheel and its Revolution”’; 
The Field of Art: ‘‘ Jean Carries,” ‘‘ About 
Museums,” ‘“ Decorative Painting in America,” 
**A Picture by Turner,” with illustrations ; 
About the World: ‘‘ Diplomacy and Peace,” 
‘* New South Sea Bubbles,” ‘‘ A Western Mes- 
siah,”’ Arctic Exploration,” with illustrations. 
Price, $3.00 a year. Single copy 25 cents. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The February Arena has 176 pages, in which 
are found notable papers by Forbes Winslow, 
D.C. L., of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, on ‘*‘Madness as Portrayed by 
Shakespeare”; ‘‘ The Land of the Noonday 
Sun,” by Justice Walter Clark, LL. D. ( pro- 
fusely illustrated ). Justice Clark has visited 
Mexico under the auspices of the Arena to 
study our sister republic, and this issue contains 
the opening paper of a series which will be mag- 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed, Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness caused by catarrh that cannot 
be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
b> Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


nificently illustrated. ‘‘ The Bond and the 
Dollar,” by John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., the 
second paper; ‘‘ Bryant, the Poet and Politi- 
cian,” by Frank B. Sanborn; ‘‘ Personal Remi- 
niscences of Whittier,” by the Rev. Christopher 
Coffin Hussey (with full-page half-tone illus- 
tration of the old Whittier homestead and por- 
trait of Mr. Hussey); ‘‘ The Government and 
the Telegraph Monopoly,” by Professor Frank 
Parsons of Boston University School of Law; 
‘* A Half-Century of Progress,” by Professor 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, president of the National 
Council of Women (with full-page half-tone 
portrait of Elizabeth Cady Stanton ); ‘‘ Scien- 
tific Theosophy,” by Professor Joseph Rodes 
Buchanan, M.D.; ‘‘ The Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More” (Part II.),by the editor of the Arena; in 
this issue Mr. Flower concludes his series of 
papers (so far as the Avena is concerned ) on 
‘*The Century of Sir Thomas More’’; ‘‘Is 
Woman Embodied Obstruction?” by Helen 
Campbell; ‘‘A New System of State War- 
rants,’’ by the Hon. Howard L. Weed. The 
Arena’s two serials are: ‘‘ The Valley Path,” 
by Will Allen Dromgoole, and ‘‘ Between Two 
Worlds,” by Mrs. Calvin Kryder Reifsnider. 
Altogether, this is one of the most attractive 
numbers of the Arena. Price, $3.00. Single 
copy 25 cents. Boston. 


— Harper’s Magazine for February has as 
special features: ‘‘ The New Baltimore,” hay- 
ing eighteen illustrations by Stephen Bonsal; 


‘¢On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds,” with 
thirteen illustrations, by Casper W. Whitney; 
** St. Clair’s Defeat,” illustrated, by Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; ‘‘The German Struggle for 
Liberty,” illustrated, by Poultney Bigelow ; and 
‘“*The Passing of the Fur Seal,” by Henry 
Loomis Nilson. Besides installments of the 
‘* Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc,” illus- 
trated; and of ‘ Briseis,” by William Black, 
illustrated, there are three short stories in the 
number: ‘‘ A Snipe Hunt, a Story of Jim Ned 
Creek,” by Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, with illustra- 
tions, is a humorous character-sketch with a 
Southern setting; ‘‘A Mother in Israel” is a 
strong tale of Hebrew life in Odessa and New 
York, by the late H. H. Boyesen; and ‘‘ Her 
Boy,” a study of areduced gentleman, by Robert 
Stewart. Dr. Forbes Winslow describes some 
‘* Premonitions of Insanity.”” There are poems 
by Louise Imogen Guiney and John Hay, and a 
farce, by John Kendrick Bangs, introductory 
to the Editor’s Drawer ; and CharlesDudley War- 
ner in the Editor’s Study discusses a variety of 
topics of current interest. Taken as a whole, 
a number of rare excellence. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Price, $4.00 a year. Single 
copy 35 cents. 


— The frontispiece of the February Review 
of Reviews is a timely picture of ‘‘ The Vene- 
zuela Commission at Work.” In the “ Progress 


of the World,” special attention is given in the 
editor’s review to the Venezuela question, the 
bond call and the financial situation, Cecil 
Rhodes, Kriiger, and South African affairs, with 
many illustrations. Illustrated articles on ‘*The 
Story of Cripple Creek,” by Cy. Warman, 
** That Flood of Gold,” by Carl Snyder, and 
‘¢ The New English Poet Laureate.” There is 
an elabotate sketch of Joseph Chamberlain, 
the prime mover in British Imperial politics ; 
articles on the ‘‘Money Question,’’ and an ac- 
count of ‘‘ Massacres in Turkey during the last 
Three Months of 1895.” The leading articles 
of the month give a condensed view of public 
sentiment on the leading topics of the day. 
The Periodicals Reviewed; The New Books: 
‘¢ Progress in Bibliography,” ‘* RecentAmerican 
Publications,” with portraits of Dr. Washington 
Gladden, Dr. Amory H. Bradford, Henry Mills 
Alden, Bishop Spalding of Peoria, and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Contents of reviews and 
magazines ; index to periodicals. Price, $2.50 
ayear. Single copy 25 cents. New York: 13 
Astor place. 


—In the Forum for February are very able 
and suggestive articles on: ‘‘ Some Aspects of 
Civilization in America,” by Charles Eliot 


Norton; ‘‘ Our Monetary Programme,” by J. 
Laurence Laughlin; ‘‘ Victoria, Queen and 
Empress,” by Sir Edwin Arnold; ‘‘ The French 
Academy,” by Henry Houssaye; ‘‘ The Stage 
from a Clergyman’s Standpoint,” by Rev. 
Thomas P. Hughes; ‘‘ The Venezuelan Crisis : 
The President’s Monroe Doctrine,” by Theodore 
S. Woolsey; ‘‘ Lord Salisbury and the Monroe 
Doctrine,” by Hon. Oscar 8S. Straus; The 
Duty of Congress,” by Isaac L. Rice; ‘‘* Ger- 
man-Americans ’ and the Lord’s Day,” by Bis- 
hop William Croswell Doane; ‘ The Heine- 
Fountain Controversy,” by William Steinway ; 
and ‘‘ Notable Sanitary Experiments in Massa- 
chusetts,’’ by W. T. Sedgwick. Price, $3.00 a 
year. Single copy 25 cents. New York: 111 
Fifth avenue. The Forum Publishing Company. 


— The article in the February St. Nicholas 
that will attract widest attention is the conclud- 
ing selection of ‘‘ Letters to a Boy,” written 


from Samoa by Robert Louis Stevenson to 
Austin Strong of San Francisco. This favored 
lad was the ward of the romancer, and the latter 
wrote him characteristic letters. ‘‘ The Sword- 


maker’s Son,” as described in W. O. Stoddard’s 
serial, is present at a contest in the great amphi- 
theatre of Herod at Jerusalem. Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick, in ‘* The Gibson Boy,” gives 


reminiscences of the boyhood of Charles Dana 
Gibson, the well-known illustrator. Frank 
Welles Calkins recalls an experience of his 
youth in a buffalo hunt with the Indians on the 
Western frontier. The block system now in 
general use on the railroads is described in an 
unconventional way by Arthur Hale in ‘‘ Holly 
and the Railroad Signals.” Edith M. Thomas 
contributes a little winter sketch, ‘‘ When the 
Leaves Are Gone,” and there is a characteristic 
verse by Oliver Herford, ‘‘The Untutored 
Giraffe.” 


—The high character is well sustained of 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for Feb- 
ruary. In the installment of his ‘‘ Principles 
of Taxation,” David A. Wells describes the 
tax systems of China and Japan, and shows 


that taxation has received scant attention in 
history or literature. Two articles by Herbert 
Spencer appear; one in his series on ‘‘ Profes- 
sional Institutions,” tracing the origin of the 
‘* Sculptor,” the other being a reply to objec- 
tions raised by the Marquis of Salisbury against 
the doctrine of evolution. Professor H. C. 
Bolton concludes his account of ‘‘ The Smith- 
sonian Institution,” illustrated with views and 
portraits. Under the title ‘‘ The Study of In- 
heritance,’* Professor W. K. Brooks contri- 
butes an examination of the doctrines set forth 
by Francis Galton. Other illustrated articles 
are, ‘‘Gathering Naval Stores,” in which the 
mode of obtaining turpentine, rosin, etc., is 
told by Lee J. Vance, and ‘‘ Natural Features 
of Venezuela,” a timely descriptive article by 
Frederik A. Fernald. Professor Sully’s exami- 
nation of the drawings of children and savages, 
taken from advance sheets of his forthcoming 
book, ‘‘ Studies of Childhood,” 1s interesting to 
teachers. Dr. Charles C. Abbott contributes 
observations as to ‘‘ The effect of Prolonged 
Drought upon Animal Life,” Edmund Noble 
discusses ‘‘ Imitation among Atoms and Organ- 
isms,” Professor William R. Newbold adds a 
chapter on ‘‘ Disordination and Incoérdination”’ 
to his series on ‘‘ Suggestibility and Kindred 
Phenomena,” and Dr. Nathan Oppenheim advo- 
cates measures to prevent the multiplication of 
criminals. The subject of the usual biographi- 
cal ‘‘ Sketch’? and ‘‘ Portrait” is this month a 
man prominent in affairs as well as in scientific 
thought, Hon. Andrew Dickson White, first 
president of Cornell, ex-minister to Germany 
and to Russia, and now a member of the Ven- 
ezuelan boundary commission. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50 cents a number, 


$5 a year. 

— The Catholic World Magazine for Febru- 
ary contains a paper by John T. McDonough 
on ‘‘ The Position of Catholic Schools in the State 
of New York.” There are several very inter- 


esting articles in this number. notably an illus- 
trated one entitled ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences of 
Washington Irving,” by Dr. John Morris; a 
paper full of charming ‘‘ Anecdotes of Harriet 
Hosmer, and Other Celebrities,” by F. M. 
Edeelas; ‘‘ A Journey to Jerusalem,” by Rev. 
R. M. Ryan; and two fine poems, entitled ‘‘ A 
Golden Wedding,” by John Jerome, and ‘* Ave 
Gratia Plena,” by Dr. Austin O'Malley. The 
recent books by Bishop Spalding, Ella MacMa- 
hon, Louise Imogen Guiney, and Theodore 
Roosevelt are criticallyreviewed. Price, $3.00 
ayear. Single copy 25 cents. New York. 


—The Treasury of Religious Thought for 
February opens with an interesting article on 
‘¢ Missionary Work in the Coral Islands,” by 


Rev. C. C. Creegan, D. D., secretary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. This is 
followed by the story of ‘* The Saving of Boys 
and Making of Men in the New York Trade 
Schools.” Both these articles are fully illus- 
trated. The frontispiece is a portrait of Rev. 
M. M. Davis of Dallas, Tex., of whom an ac- 
count is given, along with a sketch of Mr. Cul- 
berson, the young governor of Texas, whose 
firmness did so much to destroy prize fighting. 
The ‘** Sermons ”’ of this number are full of in- 
terest. Professor T. W. Hunt in ‘‘ Samuel 
Johnson” finds the fourth of his interesting lit- 
erary life sketches ; and the minor departments 
of the magazine are all kept up with care and 
fullness. Annual subscription, $2.50. New 
York: E. B. Treat, publisher. 


— The Century Company has arranged with 
General Horace Porter for the publication in 
the Century Magazine of his personal reminis- 
cences of General Grant during the war. The 


papers consist of General Porter’s memoirs of 
his intercourse with the greatcommander. The 
author, whose terse and anecdotal style is well- 
known through his public speaking, has been 
engaged on the work for several years. The 
papers will be elaborately illustrated with por- 
traits, reproductions of famous pictures, and 
new and original drawings in the style which has 
made the Centwry historical series famous. 


— The New England Magazine for February 
has for a frontispiece a picture of Abraham 
Lincoln from the statue by John Rogers, and 
William Ordway Partridge has an illustrated 
article on ‘John Rogers, the People’s Sculptor. 
The other illustrated articles are : ‘‘ The Passing 
of the New England Fisherman,” by Winfield 
M. Thompson; Ibsen at Home,” by Edgar 0. 
Achorn; and ‘‘ Modern Providence, R. I.,” by 


Robert Grieve. Good poems, and short stories 
and essays complete a number of much attrac- 
tiveness. Price, $3.00 a year. Single copy 
25 cents. Boston: 5 Park square. Warren I’. 
Kellogg, publisher. 


— The Pall Mall Magazine for February = 
comes this month charmingly illustrated, fur- 
nishing a great variety of choice reading for tle 


home circle. It blends information articles 
with fiction, poetry, and travel. In mechanical 
execution itis a model of good work in the illus- 
trator’s and printer’s art. New York: The In- 
ternational News Company. Price, 25 cents 4 
number. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Ladies’ Home Journal for February; terms, $1.1) 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 

Jenness Miller Monthly for February; terms, $1. 
ayear. New York. . 

Catholic World for February; terms, $3.00 a year, 
New York. 

Lippincot’s for February ; terms, $3.00 a year, 
Philadelphia. 

The Review of Reviews for February; terms, $:.5( 
ayear. New York. 

The Forum .for February; terms, $3.00 a year, 
New York: The Forum Publishing Company. 

St. Nicholas for February; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

The New England Magazine for February; terins, 
$3.00 a year. Boston. 


INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION. 


The International Kindergarten Union wil! 
hold a meeting on February 14 and 15, at the 
Teachers’ College, New York city. Mrs. Kate 
Douglass Riggs will read from ‘** The Story of 
Patsy,” and Miss Nora Smith will give ler 
charming illustrations of story-telling. Mr. J. 
L. Hughes, Mr. Hamilton Mabie, and Misses 


Hofer, McCullough, and Mackenzie are also 
among the speakers. On Friday evening a re- 
ception will be given by the college, with short 
addresses from prominent workers in New York 
and vicinity. 


‘*CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


A visit to Washington at this season is full of 
interest. The numerous imporiant matters 
before the House and Senate insure a memori- 
ble session of Congress. Royal Blue Line 
personally conducted excursions to Washington 
leave Boston Feb. 19, April 3 and 15, and Mu: 
6. $23.00 covers transportation, hotel accor 
modations, and every expense. For illustras 9 
itinerary, address A. J. Summons, N.E.A., 
Washington.St., Boston. 


Macmittan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue, Nev 
York city, announce a new work on ‘ Sociil 
Interpretations of the Principles of Mental J)e- 
velopment,” by J. Mark Baldwin, Ph.D. ; also, 
“ An Outline of Psychology,” by Edward Bra: 
ford Titchener, A.M., Ph.D., Cornell Univer 


sity, co-editor of Mind and of the Americar 
Journal of Psychology. The aim of this vol- 
ume is to present in brief outline the methods 
and most important results of experimental psy- 
chology. It will cover the whole field of nor 
mal mental experience. It will stand in direct 
relation to the more advanced treatises of the 
German experimental school, Kuelpe’s ‘ (ut 
lines of Psychology” and Wundt’s ‘ Grunt: 
zuege der Physiologischen Psychologie ”; 
as preparatory to these standard psychologic 
will supply a need which has long been felt by 
teachers and students of the science. The pla 
of the volume is analytic. All extraneous su!- 
jects — physiology, logic, pedagogy, etc. — vil 
be rigidly excluded from the work. The book 
will be illustrated by diagrams, wherever thes 
are judged to render essential service towarii 
the understanding of the text, or promise to ail 
the reader to memorize rules or definition 
The plan of this work has occupied the author, 
with intermissions, since 1890, and in its col Hi 
pleted form it will embody the results of fo. i 
years of psychological teaching, advanced 0! im 


elementary. 


CREAM BALM CATARK 


Is quickly 


absorbed. 
Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. 
HEALS THE SORES. 
Protects the 
Membrane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 


Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 
iT WiLL curE. COLD 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 22°" HEME 4 
able. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. _ 
B] ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New Yo 
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JOURNAL 


EHDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


— Little crystal snowflakes 
Kissin’ of the feet; 
Mighty, roarin’ fat man 
Settin’ on the street. 
—Cleveland Plaindealer. 


A FEW DAYS’ USE 


of Pineola Balsam and the danger is past. It 
is the right thing for coughs. Better than any 
home mixtures. Better than any other medi- 
cine whatever for that cough—that tearing, 
sleep-killing, anxiety-breeding, dangerous 
Ely’s Pineola Balsam cures sore 
throat, and is quick and sure in all bronchial 
affections. It will relieve the cough at once. 
It makes breathing much easier and the spasms 
less severe in cases of asthma. Price 25 cents. 


—A Kansas Populist is at work on a new 
scheme to increase the sum of human happiness. 
He is trying to cross the milk-weed and the 
strawberry, so that people may raise straw- 
berries and cream together.— New York 
Tribune. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Chemical cones Williams. Ginn & Co., Boston. $ .60 
All the Year Round—Spring Strong. “ "85 
The Evolution of Horticulture in New England...... Slade. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
History Of Sears. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
psychology for Morgan. Edward Arnold, London. 
German Songs Of Tille [ed.]. Macmillan & Co., New York. 1.00 
Mechanics and Heat. Nichols & Franklin. “ 1.50 
Elementary Stevens. “ “ “ ‘00 
Cavalry in the Waterloo Wood. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 1.25 
First Book for Little Political Economists........... Bengough. Funk & Wagnalls, ‘“ H 
Elements of Freer. Allyn & Bacon, Boston, 1.00 
Songs of Day and Gunsaulus. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.50 
A Daughter of Smith. Arena Publishing Co., Boston. 1.25 
Notes from My Bible Ce Moody. Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. 1.00 
MISCELLANEOUS. —‘*There is nothing like our House of 


Lords,” boasted the Englishman. ‘ Still you 
can't say that it is without a peer,’’ replied the 
American. — Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph. 

Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 

— Where did Noah store his honey? In the 
archives.— The Commonwealth. 


Tue JournaL or Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ene- 


LAND PuBLIsHING ComPaNY. 


To Subscribers of the JouRNAL oF 


we will send you, prepaid, your choice of any 


INTERNATIONAL E 
Edited by Witu1aAM T. Harris, A.M 


Philosophy of Education. By 
Johann Friedrich Rosenkranz. Translated 
from the German by Anna C. Brackett.... $1.50 


2. A History of Education. By Professor 
F. V. N. Painter, of Roanoke College, Va.. 1.50 


3. The Rise and Early Constitution of 
Universities. By 8.8. Laurie, LL.D...... 1.50 


4. The Ventilation and Warming of School 
Buildings. By Gilbert B. Morrison, 
teacher in the Kansas City High School.... 1.00 


5. The Education of Man. By Friedrich 
Froebel. Translated from the German by _ 


6. Elementary Psychology and Education. 
By Joseph Baldwin, A.M., LL.D............ 


7. The Senses and the Will. By W. Preyer, 
Professor of Physiology in Jena. Trans- 
lated from the German by H. W. Brown... 1.50 


8. Memory. By David Kay, F.R.G.S......... 1.50 


)». The Development of the Intellect. By 
W. Preyer. Translated by H. W. Brown... 1.50 


0. How to Study Geography. By Francis 
W. Parker, Principal of the Cook County 


11. Education in the United States. By 
Richard G. Boone, Principal of the State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich............ 1.50 


12. European Schools. By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. 2.00 


13. Practical Hints for the Teachers of 
Public Schools. By George Howland.... 1,00 


4. Pestalozzi: His Life and Work. By Roger 
DeGuimps. Authorized translations by 
L. Russell, B.A. With an Introduction by 
Rev. R. H. Quick, 1.50 


15. School Supervision. By J. Pickard, LL.D. 1.50 


/6. Higher Education of Women in Europe. 


By Helen Lange. Translated by L. R. 


7. Essays on Educational Reformers. By 
Robert H. Quick, M.A. Only authorized 
edition of the work as rewritten in 1890.... 1.50 


Ps A Text-Book in Psychology. By Johann 
Friedrich Herbart. Translated from origi- 


THE OFFER EVER MADE. 


Send us only one new cash subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, at $2.50, and 


CATION: 


one volume selected from the 


DUCATION SERIES, 


LL.D., Commissioner of Education. 


19. Psychology Applied to the Art of Teach- 
ing. By Joseph Baldwin, A.M., LL.D..... $1.50 


20. Rousseau’s Emile; or, Treatise on Educa- 
tion. By William H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D. 1.50 


21. The Moral Instruction of Children. By 


22. English Education in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. By Isaac 


23. Education from a National Standpoint. 


24. Mental Development in a Child. By W. 
Preyer. Translated by H. W. Brown...... 


1.50 


25. How to Teach and Study History. By 


26. Symbolic Education. By Susan E. Blow. 1.50 


27. Systematic Science Teaching, By Ed- 


28. The Education of the Greek People. By 


29. Evolution of the Public School System 


in Massachusetts. By George H. Martin. 1.50 


3(, Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. Vol. 
XXX. By Friedrich Froebel. Translated 
from the German by Josephine Jarvis..... 1.50 


31. The Mottoes and Commentaries of 
Friedrich Froebel’s Mother Play. 
Mother Communings and Mottoes rendered 
into English verse by Henrietta R. Eliot. 
Prose Commentaries, translated and ac- 
companied with an Introduction, treating 
of the Philosophy of Froebel, by Susan 


32. TheSongs and Music of Friedrich Froe- 
bel’s Mother Play. (Mutter und Kose- 
leider.) Songs newly translated and fur- 
nished with new music. Prepared and 
arranged by Susan E. Blow................. 1.50 


33. The Psychology of Number, and its Ap- 
plications to Methods of Teaching 
Arithmetic. By James A. McLellan, A.M., 
LL.D., Principal of the Ontario School of 
Pedagogy, Toronto, and John Dewey, Ph.D., 
Head Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 


eee 


nal German by Margaret K. Smith........ - 1.00 


be addressed :— 


3 Somerset St., aad 


4 Any present subscriber of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION can have a copy of any one of 
= above-named books ABSOLUTELY FREE by sending us only one NEw yearly prepaid 
scription to the JouRNAL at $2.50. The book will be sent you postpaid. Orders must 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


versity of Chicago........... 1.50 


HOW to secure substitutes when sudden temporary vacancies occur is often a serious problem. If an 
incompetent teacher is admitted to the classroom, great harm can be done in a little while; yet 
where shall a competent teacher be found, who can be secured on such short notice, and for a short time’? 
We cannot always fill such places ; but we can often do it, sometimes with remarkable felicity. In a list of 
teachers as large as ours, there are always a good many superior candidates who are, for one reason or 
another, temporarily disengaged, and such T C even for a week or two. We have in mind 
teachers are often willing to take these places, 0 SE URE one man, of the best Canadian training and 
experience, and nowa graduate of the Albany Normal College, whom we have already sent, since Séptember, 
to fill three temporary vacancies, and to whom we wrote this morning (January 30) to go at once to take 
charge of a village school, 1n place of ateacher suddenly resigned. No one of these four schools lost anything 


by the substitution for a time of a new teacher. On the contrary, while he had tact SUBSTITUTES 
to take up the work just as it was, he infused a new life and a fresh personality...... 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..............-- Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
largest Western Agency, 


Telephone, Boston 775—2. 
for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 


- = CHICAGO - - 


ESTABLISHED iN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


you should write to the 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 


FISK AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 

4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with os. § 3.2 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Address ©, B. RUGGLES & CO. 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Metropolitan Teachers’ Agency. 


| We need teachers, and will enroll 200 readers | | 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION free. 


IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 


28 West 23d St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


{1-13t] 


hig 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 
TE ACHERS °f recognized ability recommenced 


for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
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+ 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R, L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, | men 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


w NEW YORK CITY. 


Wy HEN corresponding with advertisers in 
this paper, please mention the Journal. 


We want teachers 
for all grades. 


WINSHIP 
AGENCY. 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


WM. F. JARVIS, MAnacer. 
(N. EB. Bureau of Educution.) 


Hiram Orcutt. 
2 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


bee When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St 


NEW YORK 
31 E, 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Elocution, Paint- 


ing, Engineering, Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. 


VAY), Over 25 distinct departments. get 
ey As, an education here than to stay home and ao 
oS nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
— CATALOGUE FRER. 


[MENTION THIS PAPER.] 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is : 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


6 Washington St. 47 East roth St | 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. | NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. 1. 


Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ng Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
(a “Winter term opens December 31. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
[ENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y,Mass. 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


SINGING ann READING. 


THERE ARE ALMOST AS MANY PEOPLE WHO SING OR READ AS THERE ARE WHO EAT. 
It is therefore necessary that these branches receive much attention. In the way of 
singing books for school use we offer the following : 


A New Sone Book. 
GOLDEN GLEES —the Great Prize Song Book. 


By 8S. HANSON, 
Price, 35 cents ; $3.60 per doz. 


Other Popular School Music Books. 


MEBRY MELODIRG. ...0ccccccccccccccscccvece 64 pages. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 
SILVERY NOTES 48 pages. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 
MEBRY SONGS. .....0ccccccccccscccccsssccccecs 118 pages. 30 cents per copy; $3.00 per doz. 


PRIMARY AND CALISTHENIC SONGS... 100 pages. 50 cents per copy. 
In Reading. 


NATURE MYTHS. By Miss COOKE........... ssecoes 35 cents. 

THREE LITTLE LOVERS OF NATURE. ......... 35 cents. 

THE PIED PIPER AND OTHER STORIES...... For Second Grade reading. 12 cents. 
NELSON’S SCIENCE READER. .............scee00. First Book now in its 3d edition. 20 cents. 
NELSON’S SCIENCE READER. ......5.-sc.cccceees Second Book nearly ready. 30 cents. 


ELLIS’ STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. Three volumes; each 50 cents. 
These are great favorites where used, You should become acquainted with them. 


Our School and Home Library Catalogue describes fully 1,000 books suitable 
for school libraries, and gives wholesale prices. You should have it. 

We quote prices on any and all lists of books. Try us. OuR CATALOGUES should be in the hands of 
every wide-awake-on-the-look-out-for-help teacher, They are free. We carry all Plays, Dialogues, Reward 
and Picture Cards, Stencils, etc. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


For Sale: FOR SALE, 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States. 


the SourH. School established 25 In successful operation for over five 


years ago ; very prosperous; has a years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 
school. The investment will not re- 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will. 
Terms satisfactory. 


wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 

Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


School 


Books 
of all 
Pub- | 

lishers 


= | 
Newest and Completest Catalogue ever | 
Published | 
New and Second-Hand Schoo! Books 
| Alphabetically arranged according to Authors 
To be obtained free only from Compilers * ji 
== = | 
4 Cooper Institute | | School Book Beller 
New York City 


Publishers of 
Arthur Hinds 


Dictionaries— Greek 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


KOEHLER 60. PORBIGN BOOKS 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
——- PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. : 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., ete. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
42-47 East Tenth St... NEW YORK. 


Write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N.E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


The convenience of having book covers of strong 
manilla paper that will fit any book is appreciated 
best by those using the 


“ ” B k 
One P ICCC 
Sample dozen, 25 cents. W. B, HARISON, 59 Fifth 


Ave., N. Y. City. Send for wholesale priced list of 
school books of all publishers (7,500 titles), proce 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drili 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. . 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


SPELAAL.. 


The cumulative sales of Bixler’s Physical Train- 
ing in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a single 
sale often bringing dozens of others. This rare and 
liberal Offer 65 is based on these results. You can 
easily graduate at your own home and make $50 to 
$75 a month, evenings, teaching and representing 
this system. #1 pays for all the following (Only 
one Outfit to the same person at this price); i 

1. One Month’s Scholarsh ip,any 88.00 
2. Bixler’s P. T. in Penmanskip, cloth, DWH... 
3. Bixler’s Pocket Manual, cloth: 


5. 100 Gummed Labels, your address.......... 25 
6. Mail Course, pen copies, letters, etc......... 2.00 
7. Beautiful Diploma, 15719, seal............. J 

8. Ad. Outfit, brings you customers..... .00 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Uncle Sam Offers 


A splendid chance for teachers of higher 
education or young college men to secure 
a professional education in law, medicine 
science, etc., while earning from $1,200 to 
$1,800 per annum as Assistant Examiners 
in the Patent Office. A high grade in 
competitive examination is all that is re- 
quired. Particulars free if you mention 
“Journal of Education.” 


National Correspondence Institute, 
Washington, D. 


The Theory 
and Practice of Music. 


A Choice Collection of Books for the 
Study of [lusic. 


“How Shall | Teach?” 


Illustrating Dr. Lowell Mason’s celebrated syste), 
of class instruction, Invaluable to teachers. 
Heavy Paper, 38 cents, postpaid, 


Pestalozzian Music Teacher.” 


An inductive class instructor in elementary music. 
Treats the subject thoroughly from every practic} 
point of view. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


Rand's Practical Method of Singing.” 


By Josephine Rand. A remarkably thorough text- 
book for voice teachers and pupils, and highly recom- 
mended by the profession. Together with a large 
number of delightful exercises with accompaniment. 

Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. Postpaid. 


“Ritter's Student's History of Music,” 


7: Dr. Frederic Ritter. From the Christian era 
to the present. A standard work. 
Cloth, $2.50, postpaid. 


“‘Ritter’s History of Music 


Carefully condensed from the above. Very thor- 
ough. 2 vols. Each, Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


“Young People’s Illustrated History of Music.” 


By J. C. Macy. Historical facts interestingly set 
forth, with short biographical sketches and portraits 
of famous musicians. Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


“Science and Art of Music.” 


By Robert Challoner. An invaluable book of refer- 
ence, with marginal notes. 305 pages. 


Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


“Moore's Encyclopedia of Music.” 


By J. W. Moore. A complete encyclopedia of 
music — technical, historical, and biographical, to 
which is added an appendix of musical events to the 
present time. 

Cloth, $5.00. Appendix, 50 cents. Postpaid. 


“‘Ludden's Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical 


Terms.” An authoritative work. 
Boards, $1.00. Cloth, #1.25. Postpaid. 


“Macy's Pronounciag Pocket Dictionary.” 


By J.C. Macy. Much in little. A convenient and 
remarkably complete little dictionary of over 500 
musical terms. Paper, 12 cents, postpaid. 


Any musical work pubiished throughout the world can be 
procured of us at shortest notice and lowest cost. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


Just Issued. 


> 
, SIMPLE LESSONS 
IN THE 


SS FOR THE USE OF 


~ okey 


William Beverley Harison; 
‘59 FIFTH AVE, 
NEW YORK. 


Corra:eut, 1895, sy W. B. Hanison, 


Price, Sample Copy, 50 cents. 


LINCOLN. 


An Exercise for Schools 
ON THE 


ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Birthday of Abraham Lincoln, 


February 12. 
Price, 6 cents, 


By mail, 8 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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FEBRUARY SUGGESTIONS. 


HE straw-colored meadow sedge is as in- 
teresting in winter as the flowers in 
summer. 

The meadow mouse occasionally bur- 

rows up through the snow and _ peeps 
out to see if spring is here. 

Squirrels are very happy. 

February 2 is Candlemas day. 

Otters can be tracked in the snow. 

February 12 is Lincoln’s birthday. 

February 14 is St. Valentine’s day. 

February 22 is Washington’s birthday. 

Happy the boy who can trap a weasel. 

The bark of the trees begins to brighten. 

February has twenty-nine days this year. 

Bluebirds stray into the fields this month. 

The caterpillars are beginning to thaw out. 

Nuthatches are merry in the leafless shrubbery. 

The blue jays are now the noisiest birds in the 
woods. 

Quails come to the barnyard for food after snow- 
storms. 

The sun 
yellow. 

Sometimes we can see the toe-nail marks of the fox 
in a snow track. 

Partridges make themselves soft beds by burrow- 

ing two or three feet in snow banks. ° 
The purple spathes of the skunk cabbage may be 


now makes the willow stems red and 


found inthe meadows. This is the earliest spring 
flower. 

MUSHROOMS. 

BY MACLEOD. 


F late years, mushroom culture has become 
quite extensive in the United States. 
When placed in the hands of a pupil for 
analysis, this plant has somewhat the 
character of aconundrum. Other plants 

have something definite upon which to base a descrip- 

tion and proper classification, viz.: root, stem, leaves, 


FIG. 1. 


seeds, etc. The mushroom at first sight seems to pos- 
sess none of these parts, but to be simply a whitish, 
moldy-looking mass. In fact, so different is the 
mushroom and other formations of like nature, both 
in appearance and habits, from other members of the 


vegetable kingdom, that many naturalists have been 
in favor of constituting a distinct kingdom for it and 
its kindred, —a state somewhat between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Until science has more 
clearly defined the mushroom, it is classified with the 
order of plants known as Fungi, an order containing 
over 5,000 known species. As is generally known, 
plants absorb carbonic acid from the air, and give out 
oxygen, but members of the fungi family reverse this 
process, and, like animals, give out carbonic acid and 
absorb oxygen. 


In regard to the parts of this plant, it has all that 
are necessary for the propagation of the species, al- 
though it has not the stems and leaves of higher 
orders. The entire portion which you find above the 
ground and gather as a specimen is in reality but 
the fruit. The fibrous filament spread on the surface 


of the organic matter from which the blossom 
springs is the part which serves as root, stem, and 
leaves. It can best be studied in the young fruit, just 
appearing above the ground. The term mycelium is 
applied to the fibrous root-like portion. At first the 
fruit of the mushroom is smooth and globular, usually 
in clusters. As the blossoms increase in size, the 
outer covering bursts, and an umbrella shape results. 
The cap, at first conical, expands to a considerable 


size, until nearly flat]in most varieties. A ring 
around the stalk ,known ‘as the vo/va, which shows 


where this cap was attached, is visible in most full- 
grown blossoms. The stout stem is called the stipe 
and the umbrella-like cap is termed the pi/eus. Ex- 
amine the under surface of the pileus and you will 
observe very many thin plates, and it is on these 
plates — called gills—that the spores, which serve 
the purpose of the seeds of other plants, are found, 
thousands of them on every mushroom, (See Fig, I.) 
Mushrooms are found in vineyards, pastures, orchards, 
ete., springing from decayed vegetable matter, moldy 
earth, fermenting manure, or moist straw. When 
cultivated as articles of food, they may be either raised 
out doors, or in specially erected sheds, cellars, or 
greenhouses. Light is not necessary, but there must 
be a moist atmosphere and a temperature not lower 
than fifty-seven degrees. They reproduce rapidly, 
but are short-lived. Some of the best-liked varieties 
of United States mushrooms are illustrated here. A 
species found in Wayland is shown in Fig. 2. It is 
comparatively new in America, but has been well 
liked in Europe. Fig. 3 gives a view of the upper 
surface of the pileus, which is of a light green color, 
with brownish patches. The next illustration 
(Fig. 4) represents a young and a full-grown speci- 
men of the Fairy Ring mushroom. Unlike most 
species, it does not bear a ring on its stipe, but re- 
ceives its name from its habit of growing in circles, 
It is small and delicate, the pileus seldom more than 
an inch wide, and of a watery-brown color, The young 
plants have conical caps, which, in mature blossoms, 
expand until quite level. This species is also plenti- 
ful in Europe, where it is made into catsup and 
powder for sauces and stews. Another Maryland 


variety is shown in Fig. 5, It grows wild in such 
thick clusters that only the caps are visible. The 
latter are of a brick-red color, with pale, straw-colored 
edges, the gills at first white, then turning to a dark 
green. The stem is covered with dark patches. 
This variety was thought for a long-time to be 
poisonous, but is now considered a desirable article 
of food. A very odd-looking mushroom is_repre- 
sented in Fig. 6, being plentiful in the neighbor- 
hood of Washington. It has been known and ap-, 
preciated in Europe for some time. It is bell-shaped 
and maned, covered at intervals with fibrous scales, 
The outer surface is whitish, soon becoming dis- 
colored, and the gills are pink at first, and later be- 
come black. Around the stipe, below the pileus, is a 
movable ring. The spores, which are white in most 
mushrooms, are black in this variety. A group of 


young mushrooms of this species is shown in Fig. 7. 
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In this state the blossoms present a comical appear- 


/ 
VA 


\' | 


Fia. 6. 


ance,{the ‘caps tightly drawn down like little ,bags. 


Fic. 7. 


As the plant grows, the caps spread somewhat, but 
never expand as mucb as in other yarieties. 


NATURE STUDY FOR WINTER MONTHS. 


Primary Grades. 


BY A.C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


HESE phenomena are peculiarly attrac- 
tive in winter, especially the forms of 
water. 


Out of the bosom of the air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 

Over the harvest fields forsaken, 

Silent and soft and slow 

Descends the snow. 


— Longfellow. 


A few lines of this beautiful poem may be used on 
some morning when the snowflakes are falling, and 
thus the thought be turned to the beauty of the scene 
and the gentleness of the action. Some of the flakes 
ean easiiy be caught on the slate or on bits of black 
cloth. Thus the pure white color is made apparent. 
The number of points can be counted, and the uni- 
formity of the number six will be noticed. The great 
variety of shapes on this one plan gives beauty to the 
crystals. Sy drawing three intersecting lines, the 
teacher can aid the children in seeing how to sketch 
the snow crystals. The thoughts of the uses of snow 
will suggest the protection of the warm covering for 
plants, roots, and seeds; the water from the slow 


melting supplies the soil and springs. Some stories 
of animals being saved by the covering of snow will 
impress the thought. The ice crystals may also be 
found on the window pane and on the thin coating of 
ice formed on puddles of water in the street. On 
some winter mornings the grass blades are covered 
with the same little white crystals, which we call 
white frost. As these melt under the warm sun, the 
water either escapes again into the air or trickles 
down among the grass roots to do its work for the 
plants. 

Other forms of water can be recognized from time 
to time. The fog on some warm winter morning 
floats over the cooler ponds or low places. It is 
made of small drops of water floating in the air. The 
heat of the sun makes the drops still smaller, and 
they disappear in the clear air because they are too 
small to be seen. High in the cool air the little drops 
of water again appear as clouds, driven in different 
directions by the wind. Sometimes the sun’s heat 
can change these just as it changed the fog, and the 
sky becomes clear. The sun shining on these floating 
drops of water colors them in the beautiful sunrise or 
sunset. If the little drops unite into large ones, they 
may fall as rain; but if they freeze into crystals, they 
fallas snow. ‘Thus the child gets the thought of the 
“circle of the waters” from the earth up to the 
clouds and back again to earth. A simple illustrated 
weather record on the blackboard encourages regular 
observation of these phenomena, and leads to the 
association of the visible forms of water with tem- 
perature and wind. 

In the third year many illustrations can be used to 
show that moisture in the warm room passes into the 
air in such small drops as to be invisible, and then it 
is called vapor; e.g.,a damp slate dries, wet cloth, 
water and frost on the window. Out of doors the 
heat of the sun is doing the same on the wet pave- 
ment, in the mud puddle, and from the wet grass. 
The boiling water in the teakettle, the steam boiler, 
and the locomotive illustrate the same fact. In these 
cases we see the little drops as fog before they finally 
disappear as vapor. We see the vapor becoming 
drops of water again on the cool window pane, in the 
dew, fog, and cloud. 

An addition to the weather record can be made by 
teaching to read the thermometer, recording the tem- 
perature by words and degrees, till the latter method 
is clearly understood. A large diagram of the ther- 
mometer on the blackboard aids in studying it. 
Lovejoy’s ‘Poems of Nature” (Silver, Burdett, & 
Co.) will suggest many selections for use. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


These lessons are suggested by the presence about 
us of many animals which are by nature provided for 
winter life. Many of these, as cats, dogs, horses, 
cows, and poultry, are seen daily by children, and 
directions can easily be given for closer observation. 
The thoughts of the adaptation of the parts to their 
life tend to arouse feelings of kindness towards these 
animals which are under our care. Many teachers 
have been able to find pets that the children were 
willing to bring to school for observation. This in- 
terest in animal life will prepare for the study of 
birds in the spring. 

The prominent ideas of animal life are: 1. Protec- 
tion, from enemies, from changes in climate, and for 
their young. This suggests lessons on the homes of 
our common animals, on hibernation, migrations, and 
growth of coverings as a protection during winter 
months; on habits and structure of parts used ir 
protection against enemies. 2. Getting and eating 
their food, This suggests lessons on the movements 
of animals and the structure of the parts used, on the 
senses which they use in finding their food, as well as 
in protecting themselves; the places where they find 
the food, and the parts used in seizing and eating it. 
3. The growth and development of the young, with 
‘the presence or absence of care and training by the 
parent. In some animals modifications of parts are 
very marked in the stages of development, as in the 
case of frogs and insects. 

In all these lines the adaptation of the animals to 


the uses made by man is prominent, for these uses 
are based on the habits and structure of the parts. 
The aim should be to call attention to things not 
already observed carefully, and to thoughts of adap- 
tation which are new, also a variety in forms of ex- 
pression should be sought. 


FLESH-EATING (CARNIVOROUS) ANIMALS, 


The cat and dog are the best illustrations, The fol- 
lowing outline may be suggestive in planning lessons, 
A kitten may be brought into the schoolroom for sey- 
eral days and live with the children, 

Habits. — Notice that she gets used to a strange 
place by going all about the room, smelling of differ- 
ent articles of furniture, till the place becomes 
familiar. This habit is much more marked with the 
eat than with the dog, who pays more attention to 
persons. ‘The cat will probably select certain places 
in the room in which to sleep, some of the reasons 
may be obvious, but she will not be content to sleep 
till she has explored the place. Often this is repeated 
for a number of days. 

Covering. — Observe that the fur is made of hairs 
which are long and somewhat coarse, and of a mass 
of fine hairs next to the skin to keep her warm. She 
is particular to keep her hair and fur clean by the use 
of a rough tongue. She can reach most parts of her 
body because of her flexible neck, but in some cases 
she has to use her front legs to aid in the cleaning, 
The dog is not as particular, though he shakes himself 
more, and goes into the water to clean the longer hair 
which he has. ‘The children are familiar with the fact 
that in the warm months the older hairs are shed by 
both these animals, but in the winter a fresh, warm 
covering is ready. On cold mornings considerable 
electricity may be developed by brushing the fur of 
the cat. This tends to excite her. 

Movements. — Quick, strong, quiet; creeping along 
on the soft, but tough, cushions, with claws drawn in 
and legs bent, ready for springing. The claws are 
sharp and retractile, that is, can be drawn into a 
sheath, which protects them from being dulled as she 
walks on hard surfaces. Oftentimes she seems to be 
sharpening them on the bark cf trees. Five claws 
on the front feet and four on the hind feet, corre- 
sponding in kind to the nails on our fingers and toes. 
What does she do with these sharp claws? They 
enable her to scratch for food, to hold the food firmly, 
and to climb trees, out of danger from other animals. 
The motions of the dog are similar, but instead of 
creeping up to animals, he rushes at them; his claws 
are not as sharp, and they cannot be drawn into 
sheaths. He scratches more for his food and holds it 
in his teeth, but he is not able to climb. He is fitted 
for running, and the claws are raised above the 
ground in such a manner as to prevent too rapid 
wearing away. Between the toes of some dogs is a 
web-like skin, which aids in swimming. 

Senses. — Both these animals must rely constantly 
on their eyes and ears for getting food, as well as for 
protection. The vertical pupil of the cat's eye is 
seen when she is quiet, but when aroused, or in the 
dark, it enlarges to a full circle. This adapts her to 
search for food by day or night. A simple drawing 
exercise can be made on the pupil of the eye. The 
sense of smell is very keen, for the cool, moist nose 
seems to scent food in any quarter. The ears are 
erect, ready to catch the least sound on the first in- 
stant. If too dark to use the eyes well, the sensitive 
whisker hairs are ready to supplement the sight. 

Eating. — The teeth are sharp and long, even the 
back teeth are pointed. The front teeth are sharp, 
for cutting flesh, the long tearing teeth are the most 
prominent, and the back teeth are used for crushing 
the food. Besides the teeth, the tongue is useful for 
eating. Itis rough, with sharp prickles that point 
backward, By this means liquids may be lapped, fur 
cleaned, or flesh cleaned from bones; it is also dry. 
The jaws are very strong, and open wide, and, in the 
case of the dog, constitute his principal means of 
defense. The tongue of the dog is smooth and moist. 

Care of the young.— How the mother cat protects 
the kittens, keeps them clean, carries them around 
by the skin of the neck; how she talks to them by 
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calls, or cries if they are in danger, and quietly purrs 
them to sleep; how she plays with them in sucha 
variety of ways as to train them in cat habits. The 
lessons on the cat and dog are particularly helpful in 
teaching the adaptation of parts to the life habits of 
animals. The dog is the animal which seems to come 
closest to man in his interests, and an abundance of 
stories can be found to illustrate his devotion and use 


to man in different parts of the world. By pictures, - 


animals like the cat or dog can be illustrated, and 
stories told of their habits and the dangers to man 
from them. 

For language and reading exercises we may select 
the interesting facts given by the children, and turn 
the thought away from the traditional sentences about 
mice and rats. We may emphasize the thoughts of 
the animals’ care for themselves, of protection from 
cold and dangers, and of the various adaptations. We 
may select for copying the sentences that will sug- 
zest kindness in the treatment of animals. 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
(Friday and Saturday, October 4 and 5, 1895.] 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Reduce (a) 25 lb. 12 oz. to the fraction of a hun- 
lred-weight. 4% of 5 to a fractional part of 11. 

2. “Dividing both dividend and divisor by the 
same number does not change the quotient.” Modify 
the statement of the principle of division above 
given, so that it will apply to (a) fractions; (2) ratio. 

3. Find the sum in yards of § yd. and 2} ft. 

4. My commission at 5% on a sale of hay at $13.50 
per ton was $12.483. How many tons did I sell? 

5. Find the exact interest on $2,150 from March 12 
to April 5, at 6% per annum. 

6. Find the proceeds of a note for $1,350, dis- 
counted at bank 4 mos. 5 dys. before it was due, at 
6% per annum. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Of what use are parallels of latitude and 
meridians ? 

2. Mention three physical features upon which the 
successful development of a country largely depends. 

3. Mention two large rivers of Asia that flow into 
the Arctic ocean, and state why they are of less com- 
mercial importance than the Ganges and the Yang-tse 
Kiang. 

4. (a) Which one of the Grand Divisions has a 
region of great lakes in the torrid zone? (+) What 
two great rivers drain that region ? 

5. Give the names of three of the principal food 
fish caught in the Atlantic fisheries off the New Eng- 
land coast. 

DRAWING. 

1. (2) Name the two hues which appear in the spec- 
trum scale, between blue and violet. (/) Name the 
positive colors. 

2. Modify the type form in sketch, to represent a 
common rolling pin. 


3. Define or illustrate balanced curves. 
4. Draw plan and front elevation of a quart”cup. 
Omit marking dimensions. See sketch. 


5. Draw a pattern of wall pocket indicated in 
sketch, measure of back, height, 2} inches; width, 2 
inches. Of front, height, 1} inches; width, 2 inches. 
Place dotted lines where the pattern is to be folded. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. What parts of the United States were explored 
by the Spaniards ? 

2. (a) What was the object of the expedition into 
Canada in the revolution? (+) Mention the princi- 
pal operation in this expedition, 

3. (a) Locate the Wyoming valley. 
is it famous in history ? 

4, Answer any three of the following questions 
concerning Benjamin Franklin: (a) Of what state 
was he acitizen? (+b) What was his trade or occu- 
pation? (ce) What special discovery did he make in 
science? (d) What was one of his political services? 

5. Mention two of the leading events of Jefferson’s 
administration. 


(>) For what 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. What is the prime purpose of drawing in the 
public school ? 

2. How is good language principally learned ? 

3. Given the subject, “George Washington,” show 
what should be required of a class preparatory to a 
written composition, 

4, Show how to develop the. idea of the subject of 
a sentence. 

5. Why should pupils be required to solve many 
promiscuous problems ? 

6. The teacher is in a degree responsible for the 
bodily health of the child. What does Page say on 
this subject ? 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC, 


1. (a) 488 ewt. (4) 49. 


2. (a) Dividing both numerator and denominator 
by the same number does not change the value of the 
fraction. (6) Dividing both antecedent and conse- 
quent by the same number does not change the ratio. 

3. 1/5 yards. 

4. 18} T. 

5. $8.48. 

6. $1,321.87}. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


1. They are means by which the exact location of 
places on the earth may be accurately designated. 

2. Climate, soil, mineral resources, advantages for 
commerce. 

3. (a) The Lena, the Yenesei, the Obi. (6) They 
flow through a colder and less productive region than 
do the Ganges and the Yang-tse-Kiang. They are 
frozen much of the year. 

4. (a) Africa. (+) The Nile and the Congo. 

5. Cod, herring, mackerel, salmon, bluefish. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. The. South Atlantic coast, the gulf coast, the 
lower Mississippi valley, New Mexico, and the}Pacific 
coast. 

2. (a) To obtain the important military station of 
Quebec; to carry the war into the territory of the 


enemy; to induce Canada to join with the other colo- 
nies. (b) The attack on Quebec. 

3. (a) In eastern Pennsylvania. (b) For the mas- 
sacre of its inhabitants during the revolution. 

4. (a) Pennsylvania. (%) He was a printer. (c) 
That electricity and lightning are identical. (d) An- 
swers will differ. 

5. The depredations upon our shipping by England 
and France; the embargo act; the purchase of Louis 
iana; the death of Hamilton; the running of the first 
successful steamboat ; the war with Tripoli. 


DRAWING. 


1. (a) Violet-blue and blue-violet. (6) Red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, and violet. If illustrated, an- 
swers will vary. 


3. Pairs of curves, bending equally, but in both di- 
rections. 
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METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY, 


1. To benefit the masses by cultivating an esthetic 
taste, and to aid the wage-earner. 

2. By hearing good language, by reading good lan- 
guage, and by using good language. 

3. To make an outline. To arrange the heads ina 
logical order. To amplify the heads. To join the 
parts into a whole. 

5. To ascertain that they have not merely memo- 
rized the rules, and are not dependent on set forms of 
solution. 

6. See Page’s “Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
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Washington Exercises. 


FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 

[It will add to the attractiveness of the exercises if the boys and 
girls can be dressed in costumes of Washington’s time. Flags should 
adorn the room and stencils of *George and Martha Washington be 
upon the blackboard.) 


{For five children.} 
1. George Washington was the first president of the United 
States. 
. Washington was called the father of his country. 
. Washington was the greatest American. 
. Washington was a good man. 
. Washington was a great soldier. 


to 


- Washington died ninety-seven years ago. 
. Washington lived to be sixty-seven years old. 
- Washington was born in Virginia. 
5. Washington was born ina plain, old-fashioned house at 
Pope’s creek, near the mouth of the Potomac river. 


3 
4 
5 
1. Washington was born 164 years ago. 
2 
3 
4 


1. George Washington first went to school in the ‘old field 
school.” 

2. This was a country schoolhouse built in a large field. 

8. One of his first schoolmasters was a man named Hobby. 

4. George had an older brother, Lawrence. 
5. Lawrence was sent to school in England. 
1 


- While George was a little boy Lawrence went to war. 

2. Lawrence was captain in an English army, and fought the 
Spaniards in the West Indies. 

3. The fact that his big brother was a soldier made George 
play soldier. 

4. The fact that his brother was a captain made George play 
captain. 

5. George used to drill the boys of Mr. Hobby’s school. 


{At this point in the exercise, the fifth boy, having a sword, should 
step in front of the other four, and in some simple movements, give a 
drill and march them off the stage. At they march off, the school 
should sing a marching song, as ‘‘ Marching to War.’’) 


WASHINGTON GEOGRAPHY. 
[For five pupils.] 

1. The capital of the United States was named for George 
Washington. 

2. Twenty-six states have counties named for Washington. 

3. There are 270 cities, towns, or post-offices in the United 
States having the name of Washington. 

4. Kansas has thirtecn places named Washington. 
Missouri has tweity-two. 


. Pennsylvania has twenty-four. 
. Iowa has forty. 
. Ohio has forty-three. 
. Indiana has forty-four. 
5. There is only one place in the world, outside the United 
States, named Washington,— that is a small place in England. 


1. The Southern states that have counties named for Wash- 
ington are: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. 

2. The Western states having counties named for him are: 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Wisconsin. 

3. The Northeastern states having counties named for 
Washington are: Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. 

4. Massachusetts has no county, town, or post-office named 
for Washington. 

5. The most beautiful city in the United States, one of the 
most beautiful in the world, is Washington, the capital of the 
United States. 


[It will add to the attractiveness of the exercise to have upon 
the board a large map of the United States, and when any child 
refers toa state, let him stepto the board and point to that 
about which he is speaking. | 

This exercise should close with some concert recitation regarding 
Washington. 
-THE BOY WASHINGTON. 
{For seven small pupils.) 

1. George Washington was a handsome boy. 

2. He was a handsome man. 

3. Washington was a tall boy. 

4. As a boy he could run swiftly. 

5. He was a strong boy. 

6. He was a great wrestler. 

7. Washington was a manly little fellow. 


1. Washington was an athletic boy. 
2. He could jump farther than boys much older than himself. 


*Stenciils may be purchased of the New England Publishing Com- 
pany, 3 Somerset street, at 5 cents each. 


3. He could throw a stone or sling an apple farther than any 


of his mates. 


4. Washington was a good marksman. 

5. He could hit a target oftener than any other of his boy 
friends. 

6. He was a daring fellow. 

7. He loved to ride horseback, and would ride the friskiest 
horses in the town. 


1. It is said that Washington as a boy was never in a fight. 

2. Nor would he let other boys fight. He would say some- 
thing that would make boys ashamed to fight. 

3. He always said it was manly to run fast, jump far, or 
wrestle well. 

5. As a boy, he was as good as he was as a man. 

6. His mates loved him as a boy as much as his countrymen 
did as a man. 

7. Hewas as much of a leader in play as he was in states- 
manship. 

(This exercise should close with some athletics, led by the most ath- 
letic fellow in the school, It may be free gymnastics, or with dumb 
bells, but it should represent the greatest skill attainable by the chil- 
dren indoors.} 


A GIRLS’ EXERCISE. 
{For six pupils.} 


1. His mother’s name was Mary Ball. She was a lovely 
woman, one of the most beautiful of American women. ; 

2. When George’s father died, though he was but eleven 
years of age, there were four younger children for whom his 
mother must care. 

3. She was one of the most remarkable mothers in history. 
for she was not only interested in the sports and games of her 
children, but she taught them maxims and helped them to he 
good. The greatness in her children was largely due to hey 
teaching. 

4. When George became a famous man his mother used ty 
say whenever one referred to his greatness, ‘‘George was 
always a good son.” 

5. His mother lived through the war of the Revolution and 
was alive at the time of his first inauguration as president of 
the United States. 

6. His last act before he left to become president of thy 
United States was to kiss his mother good-bye. 


WINSHIP 
AGENCY. 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
Wm. F. Jarvis, 


(N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION —— HIRAM ORCUTT.) 


AVING retained the confidence of school 
and college authorities for upwards of 
twenty years, we are prepared to secure the 
best attainable results for our members. 
The wide-spread acquaintance of Mr. A. E. 


with educators 


throughout the country, 


and the personal relations of the present manager 
with school officers during the past ten years, to- 
gether with the reputation of Dr. Hiram Orcutt 
in this line of work, affords to teachers desiring 
positions, and those seeking advancement, un- 


equalled facilities. 


Every possible effort will be made to promote 
the interests of our members. 


The unprecedented demand for primary and grammar teachers. during the past 
few months puts us in need of instructors of these grades. We find no difficulty in 
placing all that apply, and anticipate an increased call this spring. 


IF NOT ALREADY A MEMBER, REGISTER AT ONCE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“Tam perfectly delighted with the kind attention 
which I have received from the New England Bureau 
of Education.” — Luna A. WHITLOCK. 

Rutland, Vi., Fan. 20, 1896. 


“We received your nominations, and I must cer- 
tainly congratulate you on their strength. Now that 
+ yong the character of your work, we shall want to 
call on you again.”—J. M. Green, A. M. Z 
Branch, N. F. 


“ When my time of registration expires there are 
some agencies with which I shall not renew my con- 
nection, but the New England Bureau is no¢ one of 
them.” —E. S. T., Providence, R. J. 


“Select and send me a teacher of Latin and French, 
atonce. I can trust you to make the selection, for 
you have always served me well.”— Prin. F. L. 
PATTEE, Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, N. H. 


3 SOMERSET STREET 


- Boston, Mass. 
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